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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
— HEINE. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NDER the present management the circulation of THE 

ARENA has steadily increased, largely owing to the efforts 
of earnest, sincere, and thoughtful men and women who appre- 
ciate the vital importance in the present crucial period of having 
a great, fearless, progressive, and authoritative magazine of 
opinion, which in the truest sense is a conscience force in the 
nation. Our arrangements for the coming year are such that 
we believe THE ARENA for 1903 will be absolutely indispensa- 
ble to every man and woman of conviction who dares to think 
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and who desires to keep in touch with the great altruistic move- 
ments of the time and the progressive and reform thought in 
the social, economic, political, educational, theological, esthetic, 
scientific, and philosophic domains of research. 

The most vital issues will be ably discussed by thoroughly 
authoritative thinkers, with special reference to fundamental 
principles and human elevation and progress. In addition to 
our present editorial staff, we take great pleasure in announc- 
ing a Board of Associates, or Contributing Editors, embracing 
men preéminent in various fields of research who represent in 
a large and vital way the conscience force that is even now pro- 
foundly stirring society and that promises the early advent of 
a moral or spiritual renaissance. While many of these names 
are familiar to the thousands of thoughtful Americans who 
have for years followed THE ARENA and other leading pub- 
lications, for the benefit of new subscribers and those who are 
not yet numbered among our regular readers we give below a 
brief descriptive characterization of the personnel of this 
Board of Associates: 

I. Tue Rev. R. Heser Newton, D.D.—This eminent 
Episcopalian divine has long held a foremost place among the 
most liberal and deeply religious leaders of America. His long 
service as rector of All Souls’ Church, in New York City, and 
his numerous and extremely able volumes, have contributed in 
an important degree to the higher development of all who have 
come under the influence of his luminous thought and noble life. 

II. Epwin Markuiam.—No American poet of recent years 
has done so much distinctly fine work as Edwin Markham. His 
verse is true poetry, rich in elevated imagination, perfect in 
rhythmic requirements, noble in conception, and instinct with 
spiritual fervor born of a passion for justice, an all-consuming 
love for his kind, and an exalted faith in an overruling Power 
who is at once the supreme incarnation of Light, Love, Truth, 
and Beauty. 

III. Proressor FRANK Parsons, Pu.D.—Professor Par- 
sons has for many years held an important chair in the law de- 
partment of Boston University, He is the author of numerous 
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legal text-books and is recognized as one of the most careful 
statisticians and authorities in America. His greatest service 
to the public, however, is found in his luminous and extremely 
valuable discussions of the telegraph, telephone, and railroad 
problems, municipal ownership, and codperation. His volume 
on “The City for the People” is recognized by the leading pro- 
gressive economists as the most important and exhaustive 
contribution that has appeared on the subject of municipal 
ownership and allied issues. His discussions of the telegraph 
question and governmental ownership of railways that appeared 
in THE ARENA have probably done more than anything else to 
arouse thinking Americans to the importance of these great 
problems. Professor Parsons has recently returned from 
Europe, where-he spent five months studying the railroad prob- 
lem and the wonderful codperative movements of the Old 
World. On the great live issues of popular ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, and on the subject of codperation, Professor Par- 
sons is an authority of the first rank. 

IV. Ettrweep Pomeroy, A.M.—Mr. Pomeroy has for many 
years been the president of the National Direct Legislation 
League and the editor of the Direct Legislatiou Record. He 
has done far more to create a public interest in the referendum, 
the initiative, and proportional representation than any other 
American thinker. To-day several States have the referendum, 
and no fundamental problem has grown more rapidly in popu- 
lar favor among the more thoughtful Americans in recent years 
than the beneficent Swiss innovations, by which the genius of 
free government may be preserved in its purity under the 
changed conditions of the present. These measures have made 
Switzerland the truest republic in the world. On Direct Legis- 
lation Mr. Pomeroy is the highest authority in America. 

V. Proressor JOHN Warp Stimson.—Professor Stimson, 
author of “The Gate Beautiful,” was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1872, after which he went to Paris to perfect his art 
education, as he determined to devote his life to the furtherance 
of vital art in the New World. He entered the National French 
Academy of Art, from which, after his graduation, he jour- 
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neyed over Europe, visiting all the great art centers and making 
a careful study of the masterpieces of the ages. On his return 
to America he was called to the head of the art education work 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, and later 
he founded the Artist-Artisan Institute of New York City. 
After thirteen years of constant work his health broke down, 
and he was compelled to retire to the Adirondack Mountains, 
where during a period of perfect rest he formulated his great 
work, “The Gate Beautiful,” which has just been published. 1n 
the realm of vital art education Professor Stimson has no peer 
among American educators. 

VI. Prestpent George McA. MILter, Px.D.—President 
Miller, at the head of Ruskin College of Trenton, Missouri, is 
achieving great success in building up an important educational 
institution, in which industrial training, ethical teaching, and 
the highest new social ideals are taught in connection with the 
regular college curriculum. He is a strong, able, fearless 
thinker with twentieth century ideals, and his papers cannot 
fail to be of exceptional value to our readers. 

VII. Ernest Crosspy.—The talented author of “Plain 
Talk in Psalm and Parable,” and “Captain Jinks, Hero,” is 
well known to all friends of social progress and high civic 
ideals. He is one of the strongest and most brilliant of a 
coterie of fearless young American scholars who have deliber- 
ately turned their backs upon avenues open to them, which 
offered fame and emolument, to battle for righteousness in gov- 
ernment, justice, and brotherhood. Mr. Crosby’s father was 
the eminent Rev. Howard Crosby, who until his death was one 
of the most distinguished clergymen in the Presbyterian body. 

VIII. Botron Hati.—Like Mr. Crosby, Mr. Hall is the 
son of a distinguished clergyman, his father being the eminent 
Dr. John Haii, long pastor of one of the leading churches of 
New York City. Bolton Hall early broke with the convention- 
alism and dilettanteism that surrounded his youth. Like Mr. 
Crosby, he had enjoyed the best obtainable educational advan- 
tages ; but when Herrv Geor _s great works appeared they ap- 
pealed to hit  _ a trumpet blast from Duty’s throne. They 
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came as marching orders from above, and he straightway en- 
listed. Since then he has been one of the ablest social reformers 
in America, who, in addition to a large and exacting law prac- 
tise in New York City, finds time to further the ends of social 
justice and righteousness. 

IX. Tue Rev. Rosert E. Bisspee.—Mr. Bisbee is one of 
the clearest thinkers in the Methodist Episcopal pulpit of New 
England. He is a man of broad vision, liberal in spirit yet 
deeply religious, and a fearless and faithful friend of social 
justice and human brotherhood. For many years he has been a 
valued contributor to THE ARENA. 

X. Mr. Georce F. WAsHzurn.—Mr. Washburn, the pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth Club of Boston, has for many years 
been prominently identified with social and economic progres- 
sive movements. He long ago introduced profit-sharing into 
his large business establishment; and, becoming deeply inter- 
ested in the codperative movements of the Old World, he re- 
cently made two trips to Europe to study their actual workings. 
He is now perfecting a plan for a large codperative movement 
in New England. 

XI. F. Epwin Etweti.—Mr. Elwell, though compara- 
tively a young man, has achieved an eminent position among 
the leading sculptors of America. His “Intelligence Subduing 
Brute Force,” his Dickens group, which was awarded the gold 
medal by the Art Club of Philadelphia and was later purchased 
by the Fairmount Art Association of that city, his Hancock 
statue on the field of Gettysburg, and his “Egypt Awakening” 
are but a few “ ‘inctly great works in sculpture that have 
given him an international reputation. Believing as we do that 
a noble art is one of the most powerful allies of progress and 
human upliftment, we have secured Mr. Elwell as a represent- 
ative thinker who will discuss live problems relating to art in 
her nobler marifes*<cons. 

XII. Ratpn WaLpo Trine.—Mr. Trine is another member 
of a coterie of young American thinkers who represent in a 
large and real way the conscience force at work in society 
to-day. Hf “orks, “What All the World’s a-Seeking,” “In 
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Tune with the Infinite,” and the “Life Booklets,” have enjoyed 
enormous sales and are strong, fine, wholesome books, instinct 
with that spirit of love and brotherhood which is the supreme 
lever for lifting the world. 

XIII. Proressor Tuomas E. Witt, A.M. (Harvard.)— 
Professor Will is one of the ablest educators and one of the 
most scholarly and careful writers on social and economic 
problems in America. After graduating from Harvard he be- 
came professor of political economy in Kansas Agricultural 
College. Later he was president of that institution, and during 
his incumbency not only was the college largely increased in 
membership but the character and standing of the institution 
was so raised that it gained a. national reputation as the fore- 
most agricultural college in the land. A spirit of narrow parti- 
zan politics finally led to his displacement. He then accepted 
a chair in Ruskin College, of Trenton, Missouri, where he has 
greatly aided in building up that college. On several occasions 
Professor Will has contributed important papers to THE 
ARENA, and all the old friends of this review will rejoice to see 
his name among the Board of Associates. 

No pains will be spared to make THE ARENA for the ensuing 
year a greater conscience force than ever before; and we appeal 
to ali friends of progressive, reformative, and altruistic thought 
to unite with us in an effort to double our circulation within the 
next sixty days. This can easily be done with a little effort on 
the part of our friends. A large number of the present sub- 
scribers will be able to secure new readers among their acquaint- 
ances by showing the magazine and calling attention to the 
work it is doing and what it stands for in American life to-day. 
Others are amply able to send the magazine to one or two 
friends. In this manner they will be doing a double service for 
progress—by increasing the influence of Tme ARENA over 
thoughtful minds and by aiding in sustaining a great, free, and 
untrammeled magazine of opinion. In view of the importance 
of the work being carried forward, we urgently ask every 
reader to secure for us at least one new name during the next 
sixty days. THe ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





THE SCHOOL IN THE PROMOTION OF 
PROGRESS. 


EITHER the school nor what goes on in it is education. 

Neither the factory nor the market nor what goes on in 

them is industry. Neither the capitol nor what goes on in it 

is government. Neither the Church nor what goes on in it is 
religion. 

These concrete institutions and their activities may be im- 
portant factors in the abstract forces which they, in their nor- 
mal functions, in part represent. But industry, government, 
religion, and education consist of infinite relationships, in- 
fluences, causes and effects that permeate one another, act and 
react upon one another, and, like the prismatic colors in a ray 
of light, produce varying effects: now blackness, as they may 
be absorbed by the egoism that gives nothing back ; now bright- 
ness, as they may be reflected from an altruism that gives all 
back ; now beauty, as they may half separate, half blend in rain- 
bow variety—but reaching their highest effect in the perfect 
blending that gives the world the white light of social har- 
mony. 

It may some time come to pass that religion will be the cor- 
rection of government; that government will be the direction 
of industry; that industry will be the perfection of education. 
If this is not a dream to be forgotten, but a vision to be real- 
ized, the relations of these expressions of collective life should 
in some degree be recognized while we reach toward the ideal. 

Do we too much exalt education? Humboldt says: “The 
finest fruit earth hoids up to its Maker is man. To educate 
man is the first duty. Trade, law, science, and religion are only 
the scaffolding wherewith to build man.” 

Education, then, is not the “handmaid of religion.” Luther 
sought to make the school the handmaid of Protestantism. But, 
if the school is to be a servant only, it can be made to serve one 
master as well as another. Loyola taught Luther this lesson 
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when he made the school the handmaid of Jesuitism and 
brought the Reformation almost to a dead halt. Had Luther 
exalted education to the position of the means of development 
of the whole man and the whole social order, instead of mak- 
ing it the servile handmaid of a restricted theology, Protestant- 
ism would have been placed beyond the reach of Jesuitism. If 
Jesuitism had been compelled to rise to such a height in order 
to meet the Reformation on its own ground, it would by that 
act have ceased to be Jesuitism. 

If education should not be the handmaid of religion, neither 
should it be the handmaid of government, nor industry, nor 
any other institution. Just to the extent to which it goes into 
the handmaid business, by so much it falls short of its duty and 
destiny. May not this account for such failures of education 
as history has been compelled to record ? 

The school is not a machine that turns out complete educa- 
tions, all stamped, labeled, and ready for the market. This is 
only a superstition of those who cannot distinguish between ed- 
ucation and a scrap of sheepskin. The fatuous attempt to make 
it such and to achieve the impossible, however, accounts for the 
“magnificent distance” between what it is and what it ought to 
be. The school is not and never can be made a machine for 
producing a complete education. Indeed, so imperfect an in- 
strument is it ‘that the time may come when it will become 
wholly obsolete. John saw no temple in the new social order 
that he called the New Jerusalem. ° Religion was taught and 
lived without machinery. It is quite probable also that he saw 
no school-house, although he does not record the fact. That 
the “former things were passed away,” however, justifies the 
conclusion. But learning and knowing and developing were 
conceived to belong to the n-w order, as Isaiah in a similar 
vision says, “All thy children shall be taught of the Lord,” in- 
dicating an educational process without the cumbersome edu- 
cational machinery known to our day. 

Whether these ancient visions have any value or not, they 
are in accordance with a growing modern belief that in the 
New Time physical, mental, and spiritual development will 
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come through life’s ordinary activities and not at all by gym- 
nastic, ecclesiastic, or pedagogic machinery. 

If this belief is rational, the pedagogic machine, so long as 
it remains a necessity, should be a prophecy of the new order, 
as each ascending form of life in evolution prophesied a higher. 

The purpose of education, therefore, should determine the 
program of the school. If education, in the ideal, is to include 
and be served by religion and government and industry, re- 
ligion and government becoming only methods of directing 
industry, or the doing of things, and that all of these issue at 
last in education, or the highest development and expression 
of life, these things should, as far as possible, here and now 
be made to constitute the school. That this has not heretofore 
been done to any marked degree is due to the difficulty of har- 
monizing these forces. Government has been jealous of re- 
ligion because the Church has often usurped the alleged 
functions of the State. Religion has been jealous of govern- 
ment because the State has often usurped the alleged functions 
of the Church. Industry has hated both because the shop and 
the market have for ages been but the slave of the Church and 
the capitol. Education, whose mission it is to harmonize all 
of these for the perfection of the race, has languished because 
the school has in all the ages been made the liveried flunky or 
peripatetic policeman of the Church and the capitol and in more 
recent times of the market. 

With this heritage of worse than Highland feud to deal with, 
what hope is there of harmony? The chief hope is found in the 
fact that industry is asserting its supremacy—that doing is 
taking precedence of both praying and ruling. The doer at 
last comes to his own. The only fault to be found is with the 
manner of his coming. In the mail of the market he comes too 
much as his predecessors, the representatives of religion and 
government, have come—not to reign but to rule. He has felt 
the lash of priest and king in all the ages, and, like the slave- 
overseer of fellow-slaves, he in turn uses the lash with the less 
mercy. The market is to-day supreme. The Church and the 
capitol are chained to its chariot. The school, enjoying some- 
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what more freedom, is still but a contraband of war, snatched 
from the Church and the capitol and set, like Vulcan, to forg- 
ing and riveting bonds for the new slavery instituted by the 
market. To change the figure for greater clearness, yonder 
towers the market mounted with a Maxim. Its right wing 
is the capitol mounted with a flag. Its left wing is the Church 
mounted with a cross. In the rear rise the smoke-piercing 
chimneys of the factory. Yonder on the heights, overlooking 
all, and growing yearly in splendor of equipment by appropria- 
tions from the market, frowns the school. Why is the school 
there? Because each generation must be taught to protect the 
market and its adjuncts in its present status or it cannot stand. 

If education as represented by the school thus commands the 
situation for the maintenance of the present order, why may 
it not, without change of position, be made to command the 
situation for a new order? It has only to train its guns upon 
the market instead of upon the factory to remove forever the 
Maxim that crowns it and to call industry as represented in 
the factory into the market and its wings and to place over all 
in the place where the Maxim rests the flag and the cross, mak- 
ing “government” spell equality, religion, brotherhood, and in- 
dustry development. Then may it vacate the fort on the 
heights and, with the capitol, the Church, the market, and the 
factory, lose its machine identity in the harmonized life of the 
world. Then may it appear that there never was any real con- 
flict between religion and government, or between either of 
these and industry, but only between the selfish, ambitious 
mechanisms misrepresenting these forces. 

But to do this the school, if possible, must demonstrate within 
itself the essential unity of these things. Is this possible? The 
question can be answered better by action than by argument. 

At Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo., such action is going on. 
A few of the things that have been and are being done are here 
given for what they may be worth by way of answer. Industry 
is represented by an 1,800-acre farm in charge of Prof. H. M. 
Cottrell, who holds the chair of agricultural science in the Col- 
lege. He developed the Levi P. Morton farm at Rhinecliff-on- 
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the-Hudson, and was afterward for five years professor of 
agriculture in the Kansas State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, being also in charge of the college farm and 
government experiment station. Dairying, horticulture, and 
intensive as well as general farming have been going on in an 
experimental way for two years as one of the College depart- 
ments. Prof. Cottrell took charge July first, with a program 
and a bank account sufficient to make the farm equal to any in 
America, both for furnishing students scientific, remunerative 
employment for self-help toward a general education and as a 
demonstration of the possibilities of rural outdoor industry. 

The factory comes next. It is represented by a plant for 
canning fruit and vegetables raised on the College farm and 
by neighboring farmers and a woodwork establishment for 
turning the matured native timber into such market products 
as it will make, such as handles, boxes, house finishings, and 
furniture. About $25,000 has already been invested in the 
plants and product of these two factories. The employing ca- 
pacity of the cannery is about sixty, and that of the woodwork 
factory about twenty. 

Chemical works lately established in Trentor. by the Western 
Codperative Association are in the same line of development, 
and the minor industries of carpentry, laundry, sewing, and 
cooking carried on in the College building go in with the fore- 
going to make up a little industrial system that, though im- 
perfect in many particulars as yet, is serving a purpose greater 
than its size suggests. 

Not only have the affiliated farm and the factory thus donned 
the cap and gown, but the market, too, comes forth in College 
toggery. Five stores in Trenton, including three more that 
were absorbed, to be reduced to one as soon as may be, and 
representing a capital of $75,000, come next as representing 
the conquest of industry, including farm, factory, and market, 
by the school. These stores, together with others to the value 
of about $100,000 more at other points in Missouri and Kansas 
—with Kansas City, where several of the larger stores are lo- 
cated, as the center—are owned and operated by the Western 
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Codperative Association and its auxiliary companies, which 
are all under the general control of the College. They are in- 
tended not only to contribute a generous percentage of their 
profits to the College and the general educational work it rep- 
resents, but to be used largely for furnishing self-help for stu- 
dents who are working for an education, and permanent posi- 
tions for them after they have acquired a satisfactory degree 
of fitness. 

Twenty-five dollars per year in advance paid into the equip- 
ment fund guarantees to the student 25 hours of employment 
per week at 10 cents per hour. These wages cover board and 
tuition, but not room rent. As the latter is but 50 cents per 
week, however, it requires but a small additional sum to cover 
all necessary expenses, and this may be earned during the sum- 
mer vacation by working full time at current wages when the 
demand for labor in the college industries is greatest. The 
three chief items of expense—board, room, and tuition—require 
only $120 for 40 weeks. Surplus labor, after the guaranteed 
industrials are fully employed, is divided among the non-guar- 
anteed industrials who enroll in the department without pay- 
ing the industrial fee. They receive 10 cents per hour in term 
time, but none of them are employed beyond 12% hours per 
week until all the non-guaranteed i: dustrials are employed, 
preference of employment given in the order of enrol- 
ment in the department. Hiz _. Wages are paid to both classes 
of workers where special skill or responsibility is required. 

Industry is further represented by Ruskin Business College, 
which has an eq tipment equal to that of any other business 
college in America. It sells unlimited scholarships for $40 and 
pays railroad fare to Trenton with’. the limit of $10, and finds 
positions for its graduates with the Western Codperative 
Association, which does business on . .s of brotherhood. 

As to government, a student repul... s been established 
and works well. As long as the s«' vol is monarchic or 
oligarchic, so will be the State, no .. what eories of gov- 
ernment there may be or what tag the State w urs. 

The next feature is the teaching in social science classes and 
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the maintenance of clubs and societies in which scientific gov- 
ernment, as being merely the direction of the complex activities 
of man and relating chiefly to the production and distribution 
of wealth, is taught and discussed regardless of the criticism 
that the College must not meddle with politics, and the fact that 
the market forces ninety-nine-hundredths of our colleges to 
teach market and military politics at the point of the pen that 
writes the checks. 

As to religion, the college preaches and practises religion as 
but the correction of the errors into which government is likely 
to fall in dealing so largely with material things in its direc- 
tion of industry, by calling attention to the larger relationships 
among men and the larger destiny of the race. It lets medieval 
theology rest in the grave it has digged for itself. Among the 
five hundred or more students from fourteen States, three Ter- 
ritories, and five foreign countries that have been enrolled in 
the last two years are all shades of faith, from the agnostic to 
the Christian Scientist, including the Jew, the Catholic, and the 
Theosophist ; yet religious controversy is almost unknown. 

In all the foregoing, Ruskin College seeks to exemplify the 
definition of Ruskin, “Education is leading human souls to 
what is best and getting what is best out of them,” and is thus 
to some extent defining the place of the school in promoting the 
progress of the race. 

GeorceE McA, MILLeEr. 

Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo. 





NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


HE ruthlessness of newspaper criticisms of public men is 

one of the unfortunate conditions that attach to the su- 
premacy of our free American institutions. And the tendency 
seems to be to intensify and increase, rather than lessen, this 
situation. So solicitous has been the average citizen to have the 
right of free speech and a free press kept inviolate that this very 
solicitude has had an undoubted effect in allowing the fullest 
and freest discussion of public men and public measures to 
drift into the lowest and most reprehensible license. It is a 
national shame that this is so. 

So many considerations enter into this regrettable condition 
of affairs that it is impossible to recount them all. It tends to 
prevent an entry into the political arena of a really meritorious 
class of our citizens, a class greatly needed and wanted there. 
Public servants and those seeking political preferment are so 
mercilessly handled by the average partizan newspaper—some- 
times, it is true, with justice, but far oftener without any re- 
gard to justice—that the average citizen turns away with dis- 
appointment and disgust, and refuses to take a lively interest 
in public affairs. In both instances the public service sustains 
a distinct loss. 

It is not unusual to hear the remark made by many self- 
respecting and admittedly good citizens that they “cannot 
afford to enter the race for political honors.” “For,” say they, 
“such entry would be sufficient excuse to provoke at once the 
most pitiless and unjust, often the most insignificant and sense- 
less, criticisms from the opposition press. They would magnify 
into unseemly proportions unimportant and impertinent mat- 
ters, and they would minimize, if not actually deplore, really 
meritorious services heretofore rendered, public or private. 
They would do more. They would attempt to besmirch the 
good name and fame that it has taken a life-time of upright 
living and doing to secure.” 
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~ It is easily conceivable that for such a class of our citizens 
the ruthlessness of criticisms from the partizan press exerts an 
unfortunate influence. It is doubtless true that these success- 
ful business or professional men have a laudable ambition to 
round out a busy career with a few years’ service for the State. 
Our form of government invites it. Conditions should be such 
as to welcome the advent of such men into the political arena. 
The public service would be the gainer thereby. These men 
have had enough of other honors. If the public should choose 
to select them for official distinction it would be well; but they 
flatly refuse to be crucified on a cross designed for criminals 
and their associates. They will not consent to be sacrificed on 
the polluted altar of an unfeeling, probably a subsidized, par- 
tizan press. They are incontestably right in their conclusion 
that “they cannot afford it.” So it is that many very capable 
and worthy citizens are unwillingly eliminated from the lists 
of eligible candidates for political distinction, and thus is also 
wrought a dark spot on our national escutcheon. 

An eminent divine, who has been a public servant and 
has had his share of political honors, has these ringing words 
to offer on the general subject: “The indiscriminate criti- 
cism and abuse of public men cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. It lowers the tone of the press, and is destructive of 
public morals. Many good men are deterred from entering 
the political life out of personal, family, social, and business 
considerations, which have arisen from a justifiable fear of the 
reckless attacks that may be made upon them. Sensitive 
natures, although conscious of high moral rectitude, will thus 
shrink from serving the people. Freedom of speech does not 
mean lawlessness of the tongue, nor freedom of the press 
calumny of the pen.” 

It is interesting to note with what uniform reluctance public 
men decline to go on record in denunciation of this patent and 
growing evil. They admit its existence, and deplore the fact 
most heartily, but refuse to be quoted. One gentleman, who 
has been eminent in the counsels of his party, and who was a 
Cabinet minister, says: “I have no doubt of the pernicious 
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influence of a great deal of a certain kind of current newspaper 
criticism upon public men.” He then significantly adds: “I 
do not feel that I can authorize the use of my name to sustain 
the position, for the reason that the very newspapers that are 
the chief offenders in this line would resent any criticism of 
their course as inspired by resentment at just criticism.” Thus 
it will be readily seen that any attempt at the criticism of news- 
paper methods, from the viewpoint of the above quoted gen- 
tleman, no matter how honest or just, would react on the 
defenseless head of the critic. 

A public man ‘who has won an international reputation re- 
fuses to allow his name to be used in connection with the sub- 
ject. He was himself the object of the most cruel, indecent, 
and malicious attacks by partizan newspapers, and it is quite 
natural that he would choose to shrink from any reference 
to the matter. He expresses the hope, however, that the ar- 
ticle “will have influence in recalling those who had it among 
our people to ways of decency.” But he does not care to con- 
tribute to the subject. “In my own case,” he adds, “I am, I 


confess, a little curious to see how far indecency can go without 
further stimulation in reference to it on my part.” Here is a 
public man of great moral courage and independence who 
shrinks from reference to a subject the ways of which have 
made him its victim. 


A prominent member of Congress assures us that he is “very 
much engrossed just now with other work.” He has no time 
to take up the matter with a view of making a communication 
about it. 

Another Senator is “very much occupied ;” but he is frank 
to say that he “dislikes to express an opinion on the subject.” 
An ex-Speaker of Congress says a presentation of his views 
would take rather “too much time.” 

It is not difficult to form conclusions from these replies. In 
substance, it is that any public man who would undertake to 
criticize the newspapers may as well publicly announce his 
withdrawal from public life. The late Senator Carpenter, of 
Wisconsin, saw fit to curb the audacity and rapacity of news- 
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paper men at Washington not very many years ago. The fact 
gave the impetus to the opposition to him that was able to de- 
feat his reélection to the United States Senate. How cruel and 
libelous were the newspaper assaults upon him and his char- 
acter at the time are now matters of history. 

The vehement and malignant attacks upon the life and char- 
acter of the late James G. Blaine afford another illustration of 
the heartlessness of the attitude of the newspapers toward an 
able man and patriot. Undoubtedly, much was said of Mr. 
Blaine by the newspapers that was strictly just and true; and 
for this no word of condemnation is implied or intended to be 
conveyed in this article. Just criticisms of public men and 
measures should be the ever-welcome condition of every truly 
great and free people. All patriots should receive, cordially, 
such a condition. The plea of this article is for the erection of 
a line between just and unjust criticism, and for the emphasis 
of a marked difference between the rights of free speech and 
unbridled license. 

It is not claimed that the newspapers are alone to blame for 


this condition of affairs. A too lethargic public opinion has a 
share in the burden for which it is accountable. It is not in- 


tended to consider that. It is enough to know that the cur- 
rency and publicity that a careless, reckless, often criminal press 
gives to the merest rumors, of slight consequence to the pub-' 
lic, but so manipulated as to be unduly and unreasonably mag- 
nified—rumors, however, of great significance to the individual 
—stamp such newspaper methods as inimical to the best ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and opposed to the advancement 
of democratic ideas in the best sense. 

The right to discuss public men and public measures is not 
for a moment questioned. It is the abuse of this right that is 
challenged. A public servant is, properly enough, a legitimate 
subject for public consideration and examination; but because 
of that fact he is not, as this article has attempted to show, nec- 
essarily the object for stinging vituperation and abuse. In- 
telligent criticism of public men and public questions is one 
thing ; senseless condemnation, or fulsome praise bestowed for 
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sinister purposes, is quite another—a serious and dangerous 
matter. 


We cannot attract too many of the better class of our citizens 
into the political arena. The number there is now too few. Let 
not the newspapers make the entrance into this arena too 
thorny lest all of the desirable citizens will ultimately be silent 
spectators of unfortunate public conditions. 


DuaANE Mowry. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





OUR DUTY IN THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


HE Danish West Indian Antilles are not quite so worthless 
as some people would have us believe. The fact that 
Denmark has been unable to do anything with them is a poor 
argument, for Denmark has never been able to do much with 
any of her colonies. The United States is now buying these 
islands ostensibly for strategic reasons, but, if within a decade 
we should discover that we have made a bargain, it will sur- 
prise no one familiar with the opportunities for successful de- 
velopment awaiting American enterprise in these islands. 

The prosperity of the Antilles can be insured in but one way, 
namely, by throwing open the country to the colored native 
population, and thus inducing them to become plantation own- 
ers on a small scale. None but negroes can stand the climate 
in the long run, and therefore the participation of the white 
man must be limited to the work of supervising and govern- 
ing through constantly relieved officials. It is most decidedly a 
“black man’s” «proposition. 

In a nutshell, the main historical events of the Antilles lead- 
ing to their present sale may be summed up as follows: 
Up to about 1760 the chief product of St. Thomas was tobacco, 
but ten years later King Christian V. decided to cultivate sugar, 
and with this end in view he bought a strip of the Guinea 
coast in Africa and populated St. Thomas with such negro 
slaves as he managed to acquire in this way. In 1716 and 1733 
St. John and St. Croiz were respectively colonized from St. 
Thomas with the descendants of the imported Guinea slaves. 
In 1734 the Danish Government empowered the West Indian- 
Guinean Trading Company with a concession that enabled this 
concern completely to monopolize the sugar-refining industry. 
This privilege remained in force barely twenty-one years, when 
in 1755 King Frederick V. bought it back for the Danish Crown. 
By decree of the latter the trading of slaves was forbidden 
in 1792, following immediately upon the liberation of the bond- 
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aged peasants in Denmark; but not until 1848 was the personal 
freedom of the negroes established in the Antilles. 

In 1807 a general setback was noticeable in the volume of 
trade as well as in the sugar-refining industry ; and, as the cul- 
tivation of the sugar beet progressed in other countries, the 
West Indian cane found it ever harder to compete with the beet 
in the world’s market. A means of relief was tried by the 
establishment of the Mutual Sugar Refinery, which gathered 
the sap from the various cane districts by an extended pipe- 
line system. This scheme was only partly successful, as many 
of the largest cane owners refused to sell sap in this way. 

In the meantime the debt of the islands was constantly in- 
creasing, having in 1898 reached a total of eleven million 
kroner ($2,970,000) in favor of the Danish Crown, and with 
no immediate prospects of a settlement. 

Almost as rapid as the increase of the debt was the decrease 
in population. All three islands numbered a total of 41,000 in- 
habitants in 1841, while in 1890 it had shrunk to 32,800, being 
still decreasing. By the time this census was taken, St. John 


had ceased entirely to produce sugar, and her population 
dropped from 2,600 to 984. 

It will be readily admitted that, if we are to reap any com- 
mercial benefits. by the acquisition of these islands, we must 
insure the economic future of their natural resources and in- 


duce immigration by the colored population of our Southern 
sea-coast States. If we simply leave the islands alone to work 
out their own salvation,—a desirable point in religious expan- 
sion but fatal in politics,—we will have them on our hands as a 
source of expense and trouble in continuity of Denmar'’s ex- 
perience. If, on the other hand, we lose no time in instituting 
a sensible and practical policy suited to alleviate quickly the 
trouble at hand, including disinterested and fair legislation, a 
revision of the tariff with the view of revising the economic 
resources of the islands, and a colonial government calculated 
to attract colored immigration and help ‘be lot of the petty 
planter, the prosperity of the Antilles is only. ~tter of time 
and opportunity. 
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In view of the tardiness of the United States Government 
in dealing with the Cuban question, it is not warrantable to 
suppose that the necessary measures will be adopted in favor 
of the West Indies for a long time to come; but, even if the 
United States insisted on doing its “official” duties toward 
the islands at once, there are many other issues of insular mo- 
ment that crave intelligent and appreciative attention in order 
to insure a satisfactory working out of the whole plan looking 
toward the ultimate prosperity and permanent welfare of the 
islands. 

The problem of cultivation furnishes a characteristic ex- 
ample of what remains to be done, and should be done with- 
out delay. 

For several years the Danish Government has maintained an 
agricultural experiment station on St. Thomas with the view of 
determining the adaptability of the soil and the climate to the 
cultivation of tropical plants of commercial importance, in addi- 
tion to sugar and tobacco. The result of this opportune investi- 
gation, which has been successfully conducted by a Danish 
expert, demonstrates that the soil of St. Thomas is well adapted 
for the cultivation of various textile plants of commercial value. 
Under the direction of Professor Eugene Warming, several 
acres of formerly useless moor-land, overgrown with scrub and 
thistle, have been cleared and converted into hemp-fields, pro- 
ducing crops in every way equal to the well-known quality of 
Mexico and Venezuela. This single achievement, if prop- 
erly followed up and developed into a permanent insular re- 
source, may safely be regarded as the foundation of a new era 
in the economic future of the Antilles. 

In fact there is every réason to think that hemp-growing 
would be more congenial and profitable to the West Indian 
people than cane-growing, though both industries could very 
well be pursued at a profit if present conditions were remedied. 
Besides, hemp is a product especially well suited to attract the 
small planter, and its systematic cultivation on an extended 
scale would convert the plantation negroes into self-owning, 
independent petty planters, which in turn would furnish the 
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safe basis for an economic success generally. Hemp and 
similar textile plants, moreover, will grow and thrive in soil 
that is now considered waste for want of proper employment. 
It would be possible for the petty planter to acquire such land 
for a very small price, or it might even be advisable to throw 
open the “waste” tracts and moor-lands on the Antilles to the 
colored population, and offer inducements to growers of hemp 
and other textiles that would insure the rapid acquisition and 
settlement of such lands, and possibly encourage immigration 
from our Southern ports. 

Nothing could be simpler or more primeval than the culti- 
vation of hemp. There is practically nothing to be learned 
about it, for once the seed is sown the plants will take care of 
themselves—another point that recommends textile cultivation 
among the West Indian negroes, who are not particularly in- 
telligent nor adaptable to new industries. No expensive tools 
or mechanical appliances are required for harvesting the leaves 
of the plant, and the harvest is not confined to a single period 
of the year, as in sugar planting, requiring a large force of 
hands at a fixed time. On the other hand, hemp-harvesting 
* goes on all the year round, necessitating but a few hands for 
taking care of a very large acreage, and then careful and uni- 
form cuttirg of the ripe leaves is all there is to it. If the cut- 
ting is done in a’slovenly and uneven manner the value of the 
plants will decrease correspondingly, but as the harvesting 
process is a leisurely affair this depreciating factor need not 
be taken into consideration with natives used to the tobacco 
weed and the sugar cane. The cultivation of textiles in the 
Antilles is, therefore, in every way a “black man’s” proposition, 
like the urgent revival of the cane-growing and the tobacco- 
planting interests. 

Any longer to continue the system of large plantations 
worked by natives, whose position is virtually that of poorly- 
paid slaves, would be to concentrate the money interests and 
national sources of general welfare in the hands of a few rich 
planters to the detriment of the native population. By en- 
couraging the plantation negroes to take hold and acquire land 
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and homesteads of their own, an insular state of general in- 
dependence and individual welfare may be ultimately reached 
that the old-fashioned, inert, and stupid government by the 
Danes has so far prevented. 

The Agricultural Department of the United States Govern- 
ment is an institution well adapted and equipped to continue 
the useful work of the Danish agricultural experiment station 
on St. Thomas. But why stop here, when the necessary appro- 
priation would enable the Department to better the present con- 
ditions and stimulate progress? The free distribution of tex- 
tile seeds to natives taking out homestead papers might be 
worth trying, and such that acquire cane lots that are in need 
of artificial fertilization might also very well be accommodated. 
The establishment of a bank especially catering to rural in- 
terests, able to make loans to the native planter on a small 
margin of percentage, would still further stimulate the zeal 
of the “black man,” the descendant of the Guinea slave, on 
whom the future of the Danish West Indian Antilles depends. 

The soil and climate invite a profitable cultivation of sugar, 


tobacco, and textiles. It is our national duty to give the native 
worker an opportunity to share in the production as an inde- 
pendent, though petty, planter. And as it happens that duty, 
in this instance, is synonymous with our own interests, there 
is really not the slightest reason for delay in the matter. 
Hroir Wissy. 


New York. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GENIUS. 


GREAT many wise and unwise things have been written 
upon the subject of genius, that essential quality of the 
truly great man. The genius plays in human history very much 
the same part that the mythical being of the same name played- 
in the Arabian wonder-tales. He solves in a moment the prob- 
lem with which lesser men have wrestled for generations. He 
founds and reorganizes nations, changes the political aspect of 
continents, and achieves new and startling conquests over the 
forces of Nature. He creates new ideals, and embodies those of 
his age in immortal masterpieces. He invents arts and sciences 
and remodels ancient ones. With the same materials as other 
men, or even less efficient and abundant ones, he achieves 
results of which they scarcely dared to dream. He is not only 
a doer of great deeds and a thinker of great thoughts, but a 
* true seer—resuscitating the forgotten past and peering far into 
the vista of futurity, like an inspired prophet. 

The hero is the genius of action; the lawgiver is the genius 
of providence ; the great statesman is the administrative genius. 
The great masters in pictographic, euphonic, architectonic, 
and rhetorical art owe their triumphs to the quality of genius, 
as do the great philosophers, discoverers, inventors, organizers, 
and in short all to whom greatness can be justly ascribed. 

As important as is the part that genius has played in human 
history, much difficulty has been experienced in determining its 
real nature. Those who have attempted to define it have 
usually gone to one or the other of two opposite extremes. They 
either have tried to reduce it to some simple rule of conduct 
applicable to all members of the human race, or else have rep- 
resented it as a mysterious and quasi-divine power infused into 
certain favored souls at their creation, in order to equip them 
for the lofty vocation for which they have been set apart by 
a higher power. Intermediate between these opinions, but 
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closely affiliated to them, are those which look upon genius as 
a certain happy combination of inherited qualities, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, the outcome of the collective experiences 
of previous states of existence in this or other worlds. 

The ordinary Philistine view that genius consists in hard 
work, or in perseverance, or in exactitude, or in some analogous 
virtue, may be promptly dismissed. Industry, patient applica- 
tion, scrupulous precision, frugality, the habit of observation, 
careful conformity to the best models—such conduct as this 
may make one eminent in learning or successful in business, 
or give one an honorable standing in politics, or in society, or 
in any art, trade, or profession; but, even though they be all 
united in a maximum degree in one person, he may still fall far 
short of the dignity of true genius. To reduce genius te such 
terms is tantamount to denying its existence, which, indeed, 
the “fanaticism of the commonplace” in its extremer forms does 
not hesitate to do. 

No special combination of qualities such as above enumer- 
ated, and no mere accumulation of experiences, however vast, 
would suffice to constitute genius. The man who is a model 
of industry and carefulness, or who is rich in manifold experi- 
ence, may be utterly destitute of that quality; while a callow, 
untrustworthy youth may display it in a striking degree. Is 
it, then, a strange gift of the gods that defies all analysis, mocks 
all endeavor, allows no explanation? Must we worship blindly 
at its shrine, without profaning it by too close an inspection? 
There are two questions involved here—its essence and its ori- 
gin. To assert that the nature of genius cannot be determined 
is to play into the hands of those who altogether deny its exist- 
ence. What is called genius is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of human history. Unless it be altogether an illusion, 
and the word a mere arbitrary designation for extraordinary 
success, it must be possible to ascertain just what mental char- 
acteristics those who possess it have in common, to the exclu- 
sion of those who do not; and these characteristics, when 
ascertained, will constitute its metaphysical essence, or what 
in common parlance we call its “nature.” 
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A collocation of all accessible examples of undoubted 
genius leads to the conclusion that genius signifies an extraor- 
dinary degree of mental and volitional power. It implies pene- 
tration of mind—a capacity for “ seeing into things,” and for 
recognizing all that is contained or implied or signified by any 
given fact or idea. It implies a wide mental reach, an interior 
far-sightedness, a capacity for recognizing the unities that bind 
together the most diverse things. It implies firmness of mind, 
a volitional grasp—a capacity for seizing and retaining the 
truth beheld and holding it ready for use when occasion arises. 

The philosopher who is a genius looks into the heart of 
things; the fact that is commonplace and opaque to others is 
to him a stone of vision, a revelation of new worlds of wonder, 
the window to a vast perspective of truth. 

The poet who is a genius finds in common words and things 
an unexpected depth of meaning; he surprises the world by 
delightful harmonies of sound and sense and by the proclama- 
tion of wonderful relationships, analogies, and symbolisms. 

The musician who is a genius brings rare treasures of 
melody out of the old mines of euphonic beauty; he dares to 
unite hitherto irreconcilable musical elements and succeeds in 
making discord itself minister to harmonic perfection; he ex- 
presses that which has before seemed unexpressible, and may- 
hap brings into the service of Euterpe or Melpomene, of Terpsi- 
chore or Erato, things that have hitherto resisted their sweet 
dominion. 

The dramatist who is a genius illuminates hidden abysses 
or viewless summits of human passion; or, in lighter vein, he 
surprises and delights the laughter-loving by setting before 
them in novel abundance and startling vividness those broken 
relationships that are the essence of the comic and the humorous. 

The novelist who is a genius reveals to his readers the 
human nature that they have seen but have lacked the power of 
vision truly to behold; he succeeds in laying bare the hidden 
springs of life and action, and in raising us to the level of that 
moral order which is too vast for us to perceive in ordinary 


life, lost as we are amid the intricacies of its machinery. 
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The critic who is a genius does for the works of other 
geniuses what they have done for the world of man and Nature ; 
and it is no reproach to him, though often meant as such, that 
he sees in the great masterpieces more than their own creators 
dreamed of. 

The historian who is a genius is able to thread the laby- 
rinth of history and interpret its enigmas; where workers of 
lesser caliber find only a succession of dynasties and wars, a 
mutoscope of dress and armor and buildings and institutions 
and codes, his eye perceives the movement of the cosmic process, 
the stately march of an idea, the outworking of a life-germ, or 
the fermentation of a principle of decay. 

The statesman who is a genius recognizes the source of 
- the public ill and the remedy that is needed, and he adopts the 
most effective means of applying it he sets in motion agencies 
that will enhance the national glory; and, if not checked by a 
spirit of justice, he may become a world-conqueror—an Alex- 
ander, a Cesar, a Tamerlane, a Napoleon. 

The business man who is a genius appreciates and seizes 
opportunities that others failed to notice; he foresees the cir- 
cumstances that will fecundate his gold; he knows when and 
where to spend and when and where to practise economy ; and 
he is able to build himself up a financial empire ramifying per- 
haps over many nations and into remote corners of the earth. 

The inventive genius in the material order is quick at per- 
ceiving the possibility of new applications of old principles; 
he recognizes some great practical utility in facts hitherto 
supposed to have had only a scientific interest; and he sees 
how to accomplish a given end with the greatest economy of 
materials and energy and effort and time. 

The genius sees many things with a few ideas; he brings 
unity out of multiplicity, order out of confusion, harmony out 
of discord, light out of darkness, the word out of silences that 
can be felt. He reduces potentiality into act. He is the parent- 
thinker and the parent-doer ; he is the ruler of the world, under. 
God or under Satan. One might almost say that the history — 
of genius is the history of mankind. 
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But is he, then, a sort of deus ex machina, who appears 
in the nick of time at the beck of some superior being, or by a 
happy or fatal chance, his advent subject to no ascertainable 
laws? Surely no, for as a man he is a part of Nature, and we 
know that Nature is under the reign of Law. Free will can 
render genius impotent or direct it to great uses, good or evil; 
but it can neither create nor destroy it. 

A horrible theory enjoys a wide popularity at the present 
time among a certain class of psychologists, according to which 
genius is only a form of insanity. Some of the “criminal anthro- 
pologists” take a special delight in bringing into juxtaposition 
these antipodal phenomena in the sphere of psychology. Nor- 
dau, in his work on “Degeneracy,” undertook to show that 
genius was allied to insanity. But his master Lombroso, to 
whom the lugubrious volume had been dedicated in a most 
adulatory strain, rebuked him for the blunder. “Genius is not 
‘allied to insanity,” he explained; “for genius is insanity!” 
The average man is not a genius; therefore, according to these 
gentlemen, genius is abnormal—a form of mental aberration. 
This thesis is sustained by a vast collection of instances in 
which great genius has been found in families with a neurotic 
taint. A hereditary disorder of the nervous system tends to 
manifest itself in a great variety of forms, among which are 
alleged to be dipsomania, epilepsy, kleptomania, melancholia, 
idiocy, acute mania, hysteria, St. Vitus’ dance, general shiftless- 
ness, piety, and genius. 

This deification of the commonplace is a shrewd piece of 
strategy on the part of a class of materialists who wish to get 
rid of genius and greatness at all hazards. By thus depriving 
the world of its heroes, saints, and masters, the coryphei of 
empiricism would have an open field and could monopolize the 
ferule of the pedagogue with none to say them nay. 

But the evidence so laboriously collected to confirm the @ 
priori assumption of the pathological character of genius has no 
substantial value. Nothing is said of those cases in which no 
signs of neurosis have been manifested by any of the near rela- 
tives or known ancestors of a man of genius. To give the alle- 
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gation any semblance of plausibility it would be necessary in 
the first place to show that the proportion of neurotic to non- 
neurotic families was greater in the lineage of genius than in 
the community at large. Even if genius could be thus demon- 
strated to be of more frequent occurrence in families with a 
tendency to nervous disorder than in others, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that genius is a symptom of neurosis or in any way 
implies a deficiency in mental or physical health. The relations 
of the nervous system to the higher soul-life are still very far 
from being fully understood, and it is not impossible that a 
certain refinement of neural organization may constitute a neces- 
sary condition of genius and at the same time render its pos- 
sessor an easier prey to disease. Even in the purely mechanical 
order the most delicate organism is the one most easily 
deranged. 

As a matter of fact, genius, far from implying or constituting 
an abnormal condition, presupposes an exceptional degree of 
mental and physical perfection. All the researches of the mod- 
ern “physiological psychologists” have not revealed any par- 
ticipation of the material brain in the highest grades of intellec- 
tual operation. But in every kind of intellectual activity some 
part is played by the memory and the imagination; and these 
faculties are certainly to some extent physiological processes. 
Even Aristotle observes that great penetration of mind is usually 
associated with a certain type of bodily structure. “It is the 
soft-skinned men who are the greatest thinkers,” as the medi- 
eval schoolmen, following the great master of the Lyceum, were 
fond of repeating. It is only natural that delicacy of touch 
and delicacy of discernment should go together; for as the old 
philosophy and the new science agree in teaching, in opposition 
to the dualism of Descartes, the soul and body constitute but 
one single substance. 

Genius, therefore, must be considered as dependent on hered- 
ity, modified, of course, by circumstances and environment, espe- 
cially those of prenatal life and early childhood. It is true that 
genius itself is not usually inherited, in the popular sense of 
the word, because, although in a certain sense a very simple 
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thing, the necessary conditions of its presence are so numerous 
and coniplicated that they are not likely to be all present save 
in rare instances. The laws of heredity are still obscure, and 
at each generation there is a new physiological combination, 
determined by the history of both parents and of their ances- 
tors ; while each conception and gestation takes place under con- 
ditions sufficiently dissimilar to produce, in many cases, a very 
great diversity among the offspring of a single union. 

There can be little doubt that long-continued mental effort 
of a high order and kindred direction on the part of both par- 
ents, repeated through several generations, prudently guarded 
from excess and accompanied by a sufficiently healthful mode 
of life to prevent physical degeneracy, would give great promise 
for the production of genius of no small caliber. This would be 
perfectly analogous to the remarkable physical development 
attained under equally favorable conditions, as, for example, 
among the race of professional wrestlers to be found in Japan. 

It is obvious that the conditions just specified are rarely, if 
ever, realized; but the fact that such a law of heredity exists 
in the intellectual as well as the physical order is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the history of the Brahmin caste of India, 
which displays a remarkable aptitude for metaphysics, and by 
that of the ministerial stock in some Protestant lands. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the opening chapters of “Elsie Ven- 
ner,” went so far as to claim that, up to the time he wrote, all 
the thinkers and writers of New England, and all the excep- 
tionally bright students in the colleges of that section, had been 
furnished by the old hieratic class. If they did not bear the 
name of Chauncy or of Edwards, or of some other of the old 
ministerial families, they were always found, on investigation, 
he said, to inherit the blood of these through the female line. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that those who excel 
in philosophical and theological speculation are most apt to 
arise in families with a hereditary interest in philosophy and 
theology ; literary geniuses from literary families; artistic gen- 
iuses from artistic families ; administrative geniuses from fam- 
ilies that have had much to do with public affairs; and men of 
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remarkable business sagacity from a long line of ancestors en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits. 

The difference between the prodigious genius and the man 
of exceptional capacity in any particular direction bringing into 
special exercise the higher faculties of the soul is only one of 
degree ; and it is so difficult to draw the line between men and 
women who possess this crowning attribute and those who pos- 
sess it not that it is impossible for an agreement to be reached 
in the estimate of a man or woman seemingly great until pos- 
terity has given its verdict. 

One who is very far from possessing true genius may, by 
patient and painstaking effort, attain to a share of its reward; 
and a true genius may, by his moral defects, waste or sterilize 
his powers and make shipwreck of his life. It is by observation 
of such facts as these that some have been led, as we have seen, 
to confuse genius itself with the ordinary conditions of its fruit- 
fulness. 

But that which can be accomplished by sheer effort is never 
a sure evidence of genius. Vast learning can be accumulated, 
an excellent literary style cultivated, or proficiency in any science 
or art or business or accomplishment attained, by any one who 
will devote sufficient effort to the task for a sufficient length of 
time. But to be a powerful and original thinker, a luminous 
interpreter of the thoughts of others, a creator or renovator of a 
whole department of thought or activity, a brilliant inventor, the 
possessor in any extraordinary degree of any sort of inherent 
mastery over ideas or men or things, one must be endowed by 
Nature with that most precious of all gifts, which we call 
genius. 

* If success is not an evidence of genius, it is equally true that 
genius is very far from being an earnest of success. A man 
or woman might be one of the greatest geniuses that ever lived, 
and yet lack the capacity for money-making and fail of attain- 
ing fame, or producing a masterpiece, or accomplishing any 
great work. This may result from a deliberate sacrifice, con- 
stituting an act of moral heroism no less glorious because 
recorded only in the honor-roll of eternity. More frequently 
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the cause of the infecundity of genius is some untoward combi- 
nation of exterior circumstances, or the lack of some quality 
necessary for the overcoming of these, or subjection to vices 
or tastes that divert the energies into absolutely or relatively 
unfruitful channels. 

There is a type of genius that partakes of a certain heroic 
quality that seems to gather from the very obstacles thrown in 
its path the strength and subtlety to overcome them. But there 
is another type that has the delicacy of a forest flower, and may 
be choked in the sprout or withered in the bud or broken in 
the bloom by agencies that would have made no impression 
on a less dainty plant. 

All genius deserves homage, and that genius which is neither 
fortified by heroism nor protected by good fortune is entitled 
to something more—to breathing-room, to patronage, to kind- 
ness, to encouragement. There are many talents, virtues, and 
oddities that ape it, and it is difficult to distinguish it with cer- 
tainty till it has borne its perfect fruit; but its very semblance 
should receive all possible favor and regard. If we delay our 
recognition until its genuineness is verified, we may learn only 
when too late, or not at ali, of the glorious opportunity we have 
let slip. Such an opportunity is indeed glorious, for the service 
of genius—well-directed genius, it should of course be under- 
stood—is the highest worldly privilege vouchsafed to any mor- 
tal outside the favored circle of those whom Nature herself has 
called to kingship or seership or creatorhoo+l. 

The service of genius not only saves it in many cases from 
sterility and oblivion, but, what is of far greater moment, it 
increases the number of those who profit by its achievements, 
and contributes just so far to the progress of the race. “We 


need not fear excessive influence,” writes Emerson, in his essay 
on “The Uses of Great Men.” “A more generous trust is per- 
mitted. Serve the great. Stick at no humiliation. Grudge no 
offices thou canst render. Be the limb of their body, the breath 
of their mouth. Compromise thy egotism. Who cares for that, 
so thou gain aught wider and nobler? Never mind the 
taunt of Boswellism: the devotion may easily be greater than 
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the wretched pride which is guarding its own secrets.” He 
who himself partakes of the prerogatives of greatness will not 
be held back by such service, but forwarded on his way. “The 
wheels of tendency will not stop, nor will all the forces of 
inertia, fear, or love itself hold thee there. On and forever 
onward. . . . Great men exist that there may be greater 
men. The destiny of organized Nature is amelioration, and 
who can set its limits? It is for man to tame the chaos; on 
every side whilst he lives to scatter the seeds of science and 
of song, that climate, corn, animals, men may be milder and 
the charms of love and benefit may be multiplied.” 
MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 
Albertus Magnus College, Wichita, Kans. 





THE MASK OF CHARITY. 


HERE are certain grave considerations with respect to 
charity, organized and unorganized, that need to be 
brought home to the minds and consciences of men. These 
considerations are rarely if ever given the attention they de- 
serve. It is only the superficial aspects of the question that, in 
public addresses on the subject, in the publications of organized 
charities, and in popular appeals for subscriptions, seem to call 
for treatment. Political economy indeed has long recognized 
much of the futility of the entire program of charity; but polit- 
ical economy, handicapped as it is by medieval theories and irre- 
concilable dogmas of its own, is in no position to meet the 
claims of the protagonists of organized philanthropy. 

Of course, charity’s fundamental error is the idea that pov- 
erty can be cured or permanently alleviated by the giving of 
alms. The second error—which has included a partial abandon- 
ment of the first, and is in consequence a step in advance—is 
that habits of industry and frugality can or need to be taught 
by ageneies organized in the name of charity, and poverty be 
thus relieved.. There is, of course, a superficial sense in which 
both of these doctrines may be true,’but considered apart from 
their relation to broader and more general truths one is as 
false as the other. For the answer to the first is that the giving 
of money tends on the whole to the perpetuation of poverty, 
and to the second that poverty does not spring from habits of 
indigence, from the inclination of the individual to embrace 
pauperism, nor from personal incapacity, but from the over- 
whelming circumstances in the world of industry. 

A great deal of the effort put forth by charitable societies is 
expended in finding work for those out of employment. But 
how is it that men are out of work? Is there not work requir- 
ing to be done as long as people want the things that work 
provides? In a primitive community the man who fells logs 
builds houses for the man who catches fish, and the work, or its 
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fruits, is exchanged, or there is exchange of service. But ob- 
serve that in such a primitive community one may go freely into 
the forest with his axe and the other cast his line in the stream 
with none to forbid them. 

As communities develop from the primitive to the complex, 
the relations of the workers are changed in two ways: First, 
in the enormous increase in the relative productivity of labor. 
This is shown in the infinitely greater per capita wealth of the 
large as compared with the small community. The share going 
back to each of the workers should therefore be vastly greater. 
But the second change is that the wealth of the workers is 
now diverted to the coffers of the few—for it is the few who 
as communities increase take an ever-increasing share of the 
wealth. It is clear that there must be a kind of mysterious 
legerdemain at work, for it is the many, not the few, who 
make the wealth that flows into the lap of the few. 

Now, the indictment against the professional charity worker 
is that he is deceiving himself, or, worse still, deceiving others, 
by assuming that charity is a remedy—that it is even a pallia- 
tive. To ask contributions from the rich for the relief of pov- 
erty is, so far as such contributors are uninformed and the heads 
of charity organizations enlightened, to levy blackmail upon 
the unsuspecting. 

An evidence of the futility of charity is the number and va- 
riety of the forms it takes. How multifarious and curious they 
are !—wood-yards, soup depots, free-milk stands, rummage 
sales, grab-bags, lotteries (in which the chances of getting 
anything for the investment are less than those favoring bet- 
ting on the shadiest race-track in the country), one-cent coffee 
stands, slumming parties, bazaars, and so on ad infinitum. Gen- 
erations of experiment, and experiments ever beginning anew! 
Ingenuity taxed to its uttermost in the invention of devices to 
aid the needy without doing them or others some injury! Is 
it not time that charity indulged in some self-questioning ? 

The Associated Charities are doing a work, let us frankly 
admit, that seems to call imperatively for the doing. And yet— 
suppose it were left undone? We need not adopt that carica- 
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turing of the evolutionary philosophy which demands that the 
unfit be left to perish and the fit alone to survive. For it is 
a hazardous question as to who are the fit; independence of all 
charitable aid does not make a man fit to survive. The Asso- 
ciated Charities do not put the question in that form; yet it 
is not doubted that the ministrations of these organizations tend 
to the perpetuation of the mendicant and the impostor. 

Why should mendicancy and imposture be preferred to a life 
of honest toil? I think I hear some one say, because these 
methods afford an easier living. It will seem strange to many 
to reply that such methods are arduous only to men of inferior 
capacity. For the world of imposture—all but the very lowest 
and meanest, and some even of that (of all imposture that is 
legally outlawed, I mean)—requires far higher intellectual, 
I had almost said moral, capacity for success than many depart- 
ments of activity essentially respectable. Your successful im- 
postor is a man of rare natural gifts, and of rarer acquirements. 
Immeasurably above the ordinary plodder must be the intellect 
capable of success in the world of imposture. 

How comes it, then, that such men who could contribute to 
the store or service of society prefer these methods to those 
less crimimal, or if not less criminal at least less perilous? We 
are told that their instincts are criminal; frequently the other 
class of rogues not outlawed tell us this. But the men whose 
instincts are criminal are rare indeed. Doubtless criminal he- 
redity exists. The Jukes family is an instance in point; yet 
we have got to make enormous allowances for environment 
even when thinking of the Jukeses. 

But such order of intellect presupposes the possession by the 
successful impostor of ordinary common sense, sufficient for the 
perception of the moral laws,—the consciousness of something 
abandoned,—which, at least at the outset, makes a man less 
in his own eyes. Now, some tremendous social fact--something 
outside of the individual himself—must induce to this sacrifice 
of principle; and it is to be found in the conditions that strew 
obstacles in the path of the producer and make relatively smooth 
and easy of travel the way of the criminal. The charity organ- 
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izations, with the problem forever pressing in upon them in 
a thousand forms, do not, for the sake of the interests with 
which their members are identified, seek a solution. So they 
content themselves with their diversions—playing at long-dis- 
tance charity and seldom taking any chances at short range. 

It is true, they talk of the “problems of charity.” What do 
they mean by “problems”? How comes it that that most exalted 
impulse— 


“The sense of earnest will 
To help the iowly living, 
And a terrible heart thrill 
If you have no power of giving,” 


—should be associated with “problems”? Few charity workers 
ever stop to inquire. They do not mean the problem of pov- 
erty—poverty in a world of plenty—that is a problem indeed; 
not even the “solution” of charity for the problem of poverty— 
but actually the problem of how to give without injury. These 
are problems of charity and nothing else. But their constant 
presence never seems to teach anything to the people engaged 
in organized relief. Yet the phenomenon of increasing poverty 
with increasing charity should carry with it an apparent para- 
dox to the thoughtful. Should not your charity worker, ac- 
quainted as he is with the hopelessness of his own task, be the 
one who more than all others should be in a position to pro- 
claim the futility of his creed? 

I had almost said that the main purpose of charity is to fur- 
nish a harmless vent for the innocent impulses of the thought- 
lessly benevolent ; but I could not write thus when I reflect that 
charity is often a deliberate refuge for the conscience-stricken. 
Other good people there are, too, who imagine that the poor 
exist that the rich by their ministrations may secure salvation. 
God, being especially careful of the souls of the well-to-do, has 
provided the poor to stir them to pity, and to keep alive within 
them the higher Christian graces. I quote from the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, writing in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Januavy, 
1900. His language is a little guarded, but I think he means 
that—“The poor whose poverty is due to unpreventable sick- 
ness and unavoidable calamity will be with us to the end of 
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time; we may lessen the causes which produce such poverty, 
but we shall not be able to abolish it altogether. We must re- 
lieve its distress, and this beautiful ministry to those in want 
and suffering will call forth the sympathy and kindness of the 
human heart so long as men live in the world.” And he adds, 
almost joyfully, “The number of chronic dependents is increas- 
ing in all parts of the world.” 

Charity is the most beautiful word in the English tongue. 
Charity in its best exemplification is the highest exercise of 
a loving impulse—it is love in action. But charity without 
love, like faith without works, is dead. He gives nothing who 
gives according to formula. One cannot only practise charity— 
he must live it. “Charity saves from death,” says Solomon; 
but organized charity is the very body of death. 

Social conditions rob charity of its beauty and make it love- 
less ; for charity is made to take the place of justice—a higher 
and more imperative and more exacting master of the social 
relations of men. Justice will not be denied. Let its claims 
be ignored and it will set Sisyphus-like tasks for those who 
refuse to heed its mandates. We deny justice, and that jealous 
taskmaster says to charity, “Then ye must do my work as well 
as the work that is more truly yours,” and society turns to 
the fearful task only to find how impotent all its efforts are. 

When there is real, pressing need of relief, organized charity 
finds itself helpless. When in the great industrial depression 
of a few years ago an agonized cry went up from New York’s 
poor, the estimable rich who had played at charity organization 
found themselves powerless in the face of a great emergency. 
They did not know how to reach the poor. How indeed should 
they? Charity organization is a fad, just like society’s dog 
shows and pink teas. Thus it was that the means of relief had 
to be turned over to the Salvation Army, which knew the poor 
by intimate contact—knew, therefore, whom to relieve and how 
to relieve them. It was a confession of utter failure—a revela- 


tion of how little of good even in normal times such organiza- 
tions accomplish : how little of good, indeed; but one hesitates 
to think how much of unsuspected evil! 
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Do we ever stop to think that charity has no place in the 
social relations of men—that it is not a public but a private 
virtue? There is no distress that society can be called upon 
to relieve as a matter of charity ; it owes such relief everywhere 
and at all times as a matter of justice. Every cripple, every 
imbecile, the halt, the sightless, have a claim upon society far 
removed from any considerations of charity. The great fund 
that arises with the growth of a community, and is represented 
in the value of land, is due also to their presence. Their actual 
or potential powers of production contribute to this value. The 
relief of these unfortunates is therefore one of the functions of 


government ; and for all the needs of government there is pro- 
vided a natural fund, growing with its growth and responding 
to its every necessity. This raises all means for the relief of 
the unfortunate to the high plane of a providential dispensation. 
It would almost seem as if God had made this law for society, 
that society might not shirk its duty, nor—to put it somewhat 
coarsely—consider itself anything out of pocket by the opera- 


tion. 

In the blood-stirring conflict of the day, charity is a cowardly 
neutral. Organized charity is not even a Red Cross angel, 
since its ministrations are not personal, intimate, communica- 
tive. Where in the great industrial world brother strives with 
brother because he must, charity steps in with alms indeed, but 
with no words of condemnation for the system—only with infi- 
nite preachments at its annual meetings and in its annual re- 
ports ; with its rules and formulas for giving; with formidable 
arrays of sponsors and contributors, presidents and secretaries ; 
its deft appeals, first to the sentiment of the kindly disposed, 
and secondly to the fears of the well-to-do. 

Intellectually and morally deteriorating is this playing at 
charity. Better far the hard, calculating bent of mind, urged 
and animated by a sense of unpitying justice, than this toying 
with a great problem, this skimming the social surface for nov- 
elty, this wetting of dainty feet in idle dalliance in the great 
deep. JosepH DANA MILLER. 

New York. 





HUMANITY’S PART IN THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


T was not so very many years ago that President H. H. 
Vreeland, of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company of 
New York, was doing the odds and ends that fell to the lot of 
an employee of the old Long Island Railroad: shoveler, 
switchman, brakeman, flagman, ticket agent, baggage-master, 
freight agent, express agent—all in one, and that one necessar- 
ily a very busy man, whose faculties sharpened and developed 
wonderfully through the long days and longer nights of rail- 
roading between the periods of Poppenhusen and Austin Cor- 
bin. But this son of a clergyman was bent on becoming a rail- 
road man, and he digged and delved till he had accumulated 
some stock of experience and self-confidence. He possessed the 
happy faculty of getting on with his associates. He gained 
knowledge of the traffic of a truly rural railroad, its origin, and 
the methods of handling and even multiplying it in a land of 
sand dunes. These acquirements constituted his capital when 
he migrated across the Sound to try his fortunes with the New 
York and Northern Railroad among the farmer folk of West- 
chester and Putnam Counties, New York. 

There was a field offering opportunities to a young and am- 
bitious railroad man not afraid of hard work. Indeed, Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt had once occupied it, “but,” as young Vreeland 
jocosely defined it, “had never fully filled it.” This was true 
literally, for, up through the ravines on its eastern side ran the 
cars of the Harlem road, while down at the foot of the bluffs on 
the western edge raced the Central’s trains on their transconti- 
nental mission. But in its center rested the rails of the one- 
horse rival of the Vanderbilts’ two systems, a rival to which 
young Vreeland’s energies were henceforth devoted. Like the 
Cape Ann railroad, it was indeed crooked— 

“Winding in and winding out 
And leaving the people much in doubt 


Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going east or coming bac!-.” 
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But in this case the road wandered, generally, North and 
South through a region fertile in grazing farms and lowing 
kine. It was noted that soon after Vreeland’s appearance the 
farmers’ cans gravitated more and more toward his road, till 
presently the breadth and strength of the milky stream flowing 
Manhattanward via the N. Y. & N. aroused serious apprehen- 
sions in the Central & Harlem’s home offices. 

One day William C. Whitney bought the N. Y.& N. When 
he began to look over the purchase he found, next to an enor- 
mous number of milk cans traveling back and forth, an almost 
infinite number of duties and responsibilities resting calmly 
upon “somebody named Vreeland,” a man who, in the West- 
chester vernacular, seemed to be “the whole thing.” 

Vreeland was summoned to headquarters and catechized. 
He seemed to have the whole 50-odd miles of the line at his fin- 
gers’ ends. He had the operating department by heart. He 
knew all about the traffic. He knew every man in the com- 
pany’s employ and every farmer and milkman along the line. 
He was a walking encyclopedia, 38 years old, standing six feet 
one inch in his stockings, and wearing a No. 7% hat. He had 
a pair of keen, gray eyes, and a tongue that could talk intelli- 
gently about everything connected with the road. His manner 
was manly, and it was easy to see how and why he had won the 
confidence of all who had dealings with him up and down the 
road. His face beamed with good nature. Indeed, the rail- 
road men said “his tank is filled with the milk of human 
kindness.” They meant that he had a human side to his nature 
that was developed beyond the ordinary. The events of suc- 
ceeding years seem to have proved that their analysis of the 
man’s character was correct. 

It is said that a man who once buys a railroad hungers for 
more. At any rate, Mr. Whitney acquired the various proper- 
ties constituting the Metropolitan Street Railway system and 
persuaded Mr. Vreeland to abandon steam railroading. Half 
a dozen years have passed and each twelve months has con- 
tributed something toward the solution of the great problem 
that Mr, Vreeland began to ponder when he found himself at 
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the head of troops of men engaged in handling armies of hu- 
man beings, to wit: The Street Railroad Labor Problem. 

“Where do all the men on these street railroads come from, 
and where do they disappear so suddenly?” was one of the 
earliest questions asked by the new man from the liberty-laden 
hills of Westchester County. Nobody knew. 

“T see new faces every hour of the day.” 

“They come and go,” was the answer. 

“Why ?” 

Then the president summoned all the resources of a naturally 
inquisitive mind, and energetically bent himself to answering 
his own question. The records would tell, of course. Rec- 
ords? There were none among the archives of the consoli- 
dated companies—nothing but some pay-roll sheets. But even 
from these were exhumed, after some weeks of labor by an 
army of clerks, statistics that served as a starter. For instance: 
it appeared that the number of men discharged every month 
averaged more than 300! Out of a working force of 3,000 
men, only about 150 had been retained in the company’s service 
for so short a period as twenty-four months! At this rate, the 
president realized, little short of an Aryan stream would sup- 
ply the labor for the rapidly developing system. Something 
in the nature of permanency of employment was absolutely 
necessary, if stability was to be secured for the business of the 
system, now involving millions of capital. 

One day a driver came in to complain about having been un- 
justly discharged. 

“What were you discharged for?” asked the president. 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“What did they say you were discharged for?” 

“For bein’ late. Fact was, I was some minutes early.” 

“How did you get to work here in the first place ?” 

“Through Alderman Blank, who keeps the saloon on the 
corner. He’s a friend of the superintendent. I think he’s a 
bit down on me.” 

“What for ?” 

“Well, I’m tired when I get through work and I go home to 
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bed, and don’t hang around the alderman’s bar as much as he 
likes. He said I didn’t come round no more and he wasn’t 
in politics for his health, and he’d use his pull for some feller 
as was more appreciative. And he gimme an ugly look and 
said he’d tend to my case.” 

The man was sent back to his car. The president peered 
into the opening through which this faint streak of light had 
struggled and this was what he saw: A railroad force of 
3,000 men, almost every one of whom had received his appoint- 
ment from an outsider ! 

Aldermen constituted by far the longest list of sponsors for 
drivers and conductors and stablemen. Of Senators with 
“pulls” there was no scarcity, and of State officers by no 
means a few. The “country statesman,” as the New Yorker 
dubs the rural citizen who plays the game of politics north of 
Spuyten Duyvil, was as numerous as flies on poisoned paper 
in a populous kitchen during dog-days. Next to the “uni- 
formed police force,” the street-car lines of Gotham have from 
time immemorial been the asylum for the helpful constituent 
of the politician—and President Vreeland found his particular 
asylum well-nigh full. 

“The power that appoints does not hesitate to remove,” 
mused the president. 

Then he proceeded to despoil the Philistines of their priv- 
ileges and to vest them within the company itself. As fast as 
the men with “pulls” showed their incompetency they were 
discharged, and their places were filled as far as possible with 
men from the country. So it happened that strong and hardy 
young men, whose faces suggested hopeful intelligence, be- 
gan “railroading” in the great town. But whether he be a 
countryman or not, any man, to-day, physically able to do the 
work may obtain employment under President Vreeland. His 
only sponsor must be one freeholder in good standing who wil! 
certify that the applicant’s habits and character are good. 
Once identified with the company, the man becomes his own 
certificate, eligible for promotion, and nobody with a “pull” 
can come in from the outside world and disturb him. 
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As the little fishes are the prey of the bigger ones, so the 
rank and file,—the drivers, conductors, stablemen,—in the old 
days of street railroading, were the victims of the starters and 
time-keepers and spotters and what-not. A _ ten-dollar bill 
would send the name of an applicant well along toward the 
top of the waiting list. A personal difference with an out- 
raged subordinate would lay the man off, or let him out alto- 
gether, according to the whim of his superior. The unfor- 
tunate’s wife might be in a delicate condition; the children 
might have multiplied at a rate to provoke the wrath of 
Malthus; the weather might be freezing cold; starvation might 
stare the family full in the face; death might be lurking under 
the very eaves—Brutality, all the same, briskly did its busi- 
ness, swelling the tide of mourning millions, the heart-broken 
victims of that inhumanity which man practises so readily 
toward his fellow-man. 

Twenty-seven division superintendents and any number of 
starters and time-keepers and lesser fishes were discharged by 
the president before his idea took root—that the men of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway system were to be treated like 
human beings; that is to say, that Humanity was to receive 
full recognition in the relationship existing between the men 
and the company. 

It was not many months before it began to be noised about 
that here was a real, live, genuine man at the head of affairs; 
a man who saw, and was his own interpreter of things seen; 
who listened, and was his own jury and judge; who erred, 
if at all, on the side of Humanity, and was lenient as well as 
just. The door of his office was ever wide open to the men, 
and to their complaints he listened with the patience of a Job. 

“T used to receive a bushel of anonymous complaints a 
week,” he said not long ago with a laugh. “I don’t receive 
any now. The men bring their complaints right along with 

“Don’t they take up a great deal of your time?” was asked. 

“Not now; they used to, but these things always regulate 
themselves after a time. A frank statement of reasons for this 
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thing or that goes a long way when furnished even to a single 
person. After he has analyzed the situation and digested what 
he has been told, he gives the results of his observations to his 
associates ; and so, like the sayings of the Druids, they travel 
along the course of time, remembered and fully understood.” 

The new president was blandly told one day that he was 
losing a lot of good time in listening to the men’s complaints. 
He laughed, said he guessed not, and added that one way to 
save time was to lessen complaints by cutting down the list of 
things of which the men complained. 

His arrival at any one of the company’s stables was the sig- 
nal for the men to gather about and give him greeting. A 
knocking on floor or stanchion or stall was a sound repeated all 
over the building. It meant that every man was notifying his 
neighbor that the president was on the premises, and, if any- 
body had business with him, no better time for transacting it 
would ever occur. A minute with this man, a few words with 
that one, a “How are you, John?” “All over your sickness, 
Tom?” “Family all right again, William?’ and the president 
would nod “good-day.” The men would return to their labors 
and “court was over” for that day; but, while the president 
remained, court was in active session, and freedom of speech 
and liberty of suggestion or criticism were always tolerated. 
Life’s burden always seemed a little easier to bear after the 
president had come, said good-by, and gone—so thought the 
stablemen. 

So the number of complaints lessened, and the long line of 
complainants vanished altogether from the corridor at the big 
office in the Broadway Cable Building. 

There came a time, at last, when the president received pos- 
itive distinction from other than a subordinate source. He was 
characterized as a crank. It was an apotheosis unconsciously 
bestowed by a stockholder who thought too much attention 
was paid to the welfare of the men. It was true that he had 
weathered two strikes successfully; that his men were con- 
tented as on no other known road in Christendom; that they 
lived and moved and were treated like the white men they 
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were; that they watched with satisfaction the operation of a 
system that promised them promotion, more agreeable duties, 
shorter hours, better pay, so long as they discharged their pres- 
ent duties loyally and well. The president’s new characteriza- 
tion was discussed by a board of directors on the broad grin. 
It revived the anecdote of Lincoln and Grant and the wicker- 
covered jug in the tent corner. Thereupon the members of the 
Whitney-Widener-Elkins syndicate felicitated themselves and 
unanimously agreed to enlarge their president’s powers and 
give him the absolute management of the road. Less fortunate 
syndicates in other cities have looked on, and maybe wished 
that Nature had fashioned more and similar “cranks” for 
grafting upon street railway systems. 

The “Brown System,” old railroad men wagged their heads 
and said, might perhaps do for steam roads, but it would not 
“go” on street lines. The Brown system is no more nor less 
than the application, in practical form, of the spirit and letter 
of Humanity in dealings between the rank and file of a rail- 
road’s operating force and the railroad company itself. It 
takes careful note of merit and demerit among the men. These 
marks count. They make a man’s career, moving him upward 
and onward—and sometimes out—according as he regulates 
his own conduct and skill. Best of all, its book-keeping is done 
in public, in plain view of all men, thereby robbing favoritism 
and spite of their opportunity for harm and causing suspicion 
to hide its mischievous head. 

The black-boards at the Metropolitan’s stables, telling the 
story of men’s services and worth, are proofs that the system 
is in successful operation on at least one street-car line, prob- 
ably the only one in the world. In full fellowship with this 
plan for procuring a maximum of contentment and satisfactory 
results at a minimum of expense is the pay-promotion plan, 
by which increases in wages, from 25 cents a day and up- 
ward, are guaranteed in return for faithful services rendered 
for a certain number of months. Men with growing families, 
possessing the ambitions of the average American citizen, now 
have something tangible to look forward to. A wage ranging 
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from $12 to $20 a week, whose certainty is conditioned solely 
upon faithfulness of service, commends itself highly to the 
seven or eight thousand men now employed upon this particu- 
lar street-car system. 

Then, again, there is the scheme of promotion, worked out 
under the president’s supervision, that has borne surprising 
fruit. In railroading there are some “runs” less laborious than 
others—some that afford men opportunities of seeing their 
children in their wakeful hours. Some positions around the 
stables and in the offices are more desirable than others, es- 
pecially to the married men. These are the “plums” of the 
street railroad business, not large or juicy, perhaps, but from 
Labor’s point of view pleasing and within reach of the last man 
in the long line of toilers. Sixty-seven men have moved on- 
ward and upward who began on the front or rear platform 
(in two or three instances in the manure pit) and now are 
filling positions on the clerical staffs in the accounting, paying, 
and other departments in the big home office. 

There are other instructive details associated with Hu- 
manity’s method of managing the muscles and minds of men, 
and the money of investors, whose recapitulation would mate- 
rially lengthen this schedule. It is sufficient to know that they 
all make for the elevation of the standard of Labor. 

Not all of the employees under President Vreeland were 
railroad men originally. They are a surprisingly miscellaneous 
lot. There are bank clerks and even cashiers. There are men 
who began the race for life with an M. D. or an A. B. as a 
part of their equipment; “busted business men,” a few “jour- 
nalists” (no newspaper men, however), and several who 
wasted their substance and their strength on the road to the 
living of a bishop: “broken down,” as the world coldly de- 
scribes them, but still strong enough to wind a brake—living 
pictures of “where life’s left, hope lives,” dimly remembering, 
faintly believing, perhaps, that there’s a space still left some- 
where for them at the top. Then, again, there are a few before 
whom the wide world opens with every promise of success. 
You may have noticed them on the little, old-fashioned cars 
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still drawn by horses over a certain other line—two young con- 
ductors wearing white lawn ties: two pinks of neatness and 
outward perfection. They are students working their way 
through theological institutes, and some day they may be heard 
thundering the rights of man. 

This impulse communicated in Humanity’s behalf has had 
its natural effect. The men have organized “sick” and “death” 
benefits, which have softened somewhat the seriousness of the 
inescapable hardships of life. The instinct of sociability has 
been cultivated. The president of the Metropolitan Company 
is the president of the organization formed for the promotion of 
social entertainment and intercourse. He is the one company 
officer who has entrée to all the gatherings of the men and 
their families. He is “one of them”—never an invited guest. 
He is their guide, counselor, friend. When their association re- 
cently accumulated a surplus of $7,000, a committee waited on 
him to secure his good offices in investing the entire amount in 
the stock of the Metropolitan Company! 

On three separate occasions Labor’s “leaders” flourished 
their firebrands and signaled for a strike. The president 
laughed. The public frowned at his lack of seriousness and 
said he was “over-confident.” But Labor that had summered 
and wintered with Humanity just gripped the controller and 
the brake, scowled at the police as -being the only disturbers 
of the peace, and literally demanded, as its right, the privilege 
of taking the cars, unattended by uniformed guardians, up and 
down the line and through—and over, if need be—the riotous 
mob! This was in the summer of 1899. 

There was no strike. And then, after the agitation had 
subsided, the man at the top thought out a plan that would 
please, and, in a way, recompense the men for their loyalty to 
the company. It was not exactly his plan, either, for he had 
gone about and taken soundings among them. It was, as he ex- 
plained to the writer, “the best thoughts of the men, boiled 
down.” It was a three-days leave of absence with pay—an un- 
heard-of thing in a calling where leave of absence means loss of 
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money and beef and bread. And it was ordered by the directors 
to be carried out. 

Did Humanity lead rather than follow, Labor’s legions 
would never have bivouacked by its Boulangers. Martin 
Irons? Debs? Connolly? Best? Parsons? Pines?—how 
far would they ever have ridden on horseback before they lost 
their mounts? Indeed, would they ever have mounted at all? 


Georce F. Spinney. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


HE idea of retributive justice can have no place in the 
creeds of enlightened Christian nations. The old law, 
which called for “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” is 
utterly at variance with the teachings of Christ, and the fact 
that capital punishments are still common in any country should 
be sufficient to brand it as unchristian, no matter how numerous 
its churches or how extensive its educational system. No pun- 
ishment can be consistently sanctioned by Christian people ex- 
cept such as may be properly denominated reformatory. 

For many years philanthropists, sociologists, and political 
economists have been asking, “What shall we do with the crim- 
inal classes?” and each group has tried to solve the problem in 
its own way. Millions of dollars have been expended in the 
hope of bettering the conditions of existence and removing 
some of the temptations that surround these people; noble men 
and women have devoted their lives and fortunes to the work, 
while our courts of law are constantly endeavoring, in their 
mistaken way, to administer justice and diminish crime. And 
still we have ever with us the weak, the. degraded, the vicious. 
There is no apparent diminution in the number or violence of 
offenses against life and property, as a glance at any of our 
great metropolitan dailies will show. We can scarcely wonder 
that some have come to the despairing conclusion that it is the 
“will of God” that the criminal classes should remain criminal ; 
that in some mysterious way they work for good to the 
race, and, being but instruments in the hands of Providence, 
their destiny and ultimate salvation are provided for and need 
give us no concern. 

Now, however true this may be with regard to the criminals 
themselves, its conclusion is certainly erroneous. For our own 
sakes, if for no other, we must try to discover in what way 
we can best assist Providence in caring for these people. We 
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cannot forget—or we must not forget—that they are not in 
reality different or separate from ourselves, but are in very 
truth our brethren and one with us, even as all are one with 
God. 

It is perhaps because this thought has not been the founda- 
tion upon which they have worked that the best endeavors of so 
many earnest and devoted laborers have seemed to be fruitless. 
We know that they have not actually been so, for no earnest 
effort was ever put forth in vain, no matter how small the ap- 
parent result. Yet it cannot be denied that, in practical results, 
the good accomplished has been disappointing and not at all 
what might have been expected in view of the energy expended. 
Therefore, we must conclude that this energy, though we can- 
not call it wasted, has been misapplied; and, while those who 
labored have themselves been benefited, in many cases actual 
harm has been done to the objects of their solicitude. 

We cannot give serious attention to this subject without 
realizing at once that prevention is far better and more impor- 
tant than cure. If we can prevent the making of criminals, we 
shall soon find the species extinct. In point of fact, we have 
not one class, but three to deal with: (1) the hardened crimi- 
nals; (2) those who by environment are fast becoming such; 
and (3) the children. 

Although it would be going too far, perhaps, to say that 
any cases are really hopeless, yet the fact is plainly evident that 
there are many whom we cannot help so long as the present 
methods of dealing with them prevail. The possibility of their 
reformation depends upon radical changes in the policy of our 
judicial affairs. In the first place, we must have no pardoning of 
those who are proved to be hardened criminals; by this we 
mean that they must not be set at liberty to continue in their 
old ways. In the second place, fines should never be imposed 
in lieu of restraint where actual crime has been committed, for 
by this method the idea is conveyed that the offense is one that 
can be atoned for by the payment of money—that justice can 
have a financial basis, as it were. Again, we must make the 
fact distinctly understood that the one who commits the crime 
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injures himself more than any other person, and that in 
dealing with him we have his best interests at heart. 

We should treat crime as we would disease. We do not 
hang a man because he has consumption, even if we believe his 
companionship is a constant source of danger to those with 
whom he comes in contact. If it is proper to establish homes 
for consumptives, where they will be surrounded by such con- 
ditions as will either prolong life or restore health, is it not 
just as important that we should have homes for criminals 
where they will have only such influences thrown around them 
as shall conduce to their reform? Every State and large city 
should establish such institutions. To them should be sent all 
persons convicted of serious offenses, but the policy governing 
their conduct should differ widely from that employed in our 
present penal institutions. It should rather resemble that of 
our best hospitals. The inmates, from the very moment of 
their admission, should be surrounded by an atmosphere of 
sympathy and encouragement. They should, of course, be re- 
quired to spend a portion of their time in work, thus rendering 
the institution in a measure self-supporting. But they should 
also be allowed leisure for reading and study. The books fur- 
nished should be carefully selected and suited to the develop- 
ment of individuals. Fiction should largely predominate for 
the first course, as there is danger of awakening suspicion and 
disgust by attempting to force anything like moral homilies or 
distinctly religious works upon those who have not yet awak- 
ened to the need for such things. Just as we disguise a child’s 
medicine in sweets, we may impart the very best lessons in the 
guise of good fiction. Lectures also of the right sort should 
be provided, and other entertainments. In short, every means 
should be employed for awakening and developing the real 
selfhood of the individual. They must be made to feel that 
whatever is done for them is done through love, instead of fear 
or hate; that they are looked upon as worth reclaiming be- 
cause of their own intrinsic worth—not because if left as 
they have been they are a menace to public peace or avaricious 
pride. 
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While it is quite possible that there would be some—perhaps 
many—who would never give any evidence that they had re- 
ceived help from such treatment, or respond to it in any way, yet 
there can be no doubt that very many would be reached who 
would otherwise be unreclaimed. And these, knowing by ex- 
perience the peculiar temptations to which they had themselves 
been subjected, would be especially fitted to assist the work of 
reform, should they be so disposed. At any rate they would 
go out into the world again as workers and useful citizens 
ready to do battle for the right instead of against it. The old 
saying, “There are better uses to which we can put a man than 
to hang him,” contains a truth that should be taught and 
reiterated in every school in our land. To every right-minded 
person the execution of a murderer is even more revolting than 
the crime that precedes it. 

But it is not chiefly with those whom we have called “hard- 
ened criminals” that we have to do. It is with those who, 
although not yet actually within reach of the law, are yet lead- 
ing such lives as will cause them sooner or later to become 
criminals that our greatest work lies. 

The slums of our large cities are no doubt the chief breeding- 
places of vice and iniquity, and the first step taken should be the 
abolishment of slums. It should be made illegal for any land- 
lord to tolerate such places upon his property. All tenements 
unfit for habitation should be pulled down, rooted out, utterly 
destroyed, and comfortable places of abode should be erected 
in their stead. While this work was going on a large outlay of 
money would be necessary—and here philanthropy would find 
a wide scope for employment. More land would be required, 
and the money for its purchase would have to be raised partly 
by subscriptions and partly by appropriation of public funds. 
For many reasons suburban villages would furnish more desir- 
able homes than could be found in cities, and would largely 
replace the present tenements. With more suitable places of 
abode many of the temptations to vice that result from the pres- 
ent crowded condition of these tenements would disappear, and 
doubtless many wealthy persons would give largely for such a 
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purpose if convinced that it was in the interest of law and 
order. Places of amusement should be provided where only 
such performances shall be presented as will have an elevating 
effect upon those who witness them. The work of erecting 
buildings, the laying out of parks, as well as the demolition of 
old rookeries, would furnish employment for a large number of 
those in need. Charity of the old-fashioned sort should be ex- 
tended only to the helpless. Pauperism must not be tolerated. 

Next in importance to providing comfortable dwelling-places 
for these people is their education. Every State should pass 
compulsory education laws and provide for their enforcement. 
By education we do not refer simply to the development of the 
mind. Our great educational system will continue to be sadly 
defective until the needs of the soul are more fully recognized 
and provided for. Many young men preparing for the work 
of the ministry to-day would find a greater work awaiting them 
if they would take for their motto, ““The world is my parish” — 
studying the unadulterated teachings of Christ, with a view to 
becoming instructors along this line, and bearing in mind the 
especial needs of the unfortunate. But they should not clothe 
themselves in clerical garb or think to help them by singing, 
praying, and reading the Scriptures, except as occasion 
seemed to demand it. They must enter into the lives of their 
people and come en rapport with them if they would teach 
them. Perhaps the demand for women who can do this work 
is even greater than for men, and to a certain extent we may 
all be missionaries of this sort, and may often drop a word in 
season that may help to turn the current of a life. It should 
always be borne in mind by those having in charge the edu- 
cation of the young that the principal object to be attained is 
the awakening of the individual to a realization of his own 
divine selfhood. When this is accomplished there is no danger 
that he will either develop or relapse into viciousness. 

But not all who are in danger of becoming criminals come 
from the so-called lower classes. It is a sad commentary on 
our boasted civilization and culture that many recruits are 
drawn from homes of luxury and refinement; and for this state 
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of things we must admit, however reluctantly, that the mothers 
of the present day are principally responsible. So long as 
women look upon their social position as of more importance 
than the rearing of their children, so long will children con- 
tinue to go astray. A good deal might be done, however, in 
the way of preventing this, if the curfew bell or its equivalent 
were again brought into universal use. For it is at night and 
upon the streets that the most contaminating influences are 
encountered. 

In addition to these measures many others would naturally 
be suggested and acted upon as occasion demanded. The sale 
of intoxicating liquors being one of the chief factors in the pro- 
duction of crime, until it is abolished we cannot hope for ex- 
emption from its effects. 

Passing on to the third class, which includes the smaller chil- 
dren, those whose parents belonged to the first class would 
naturally become wards of the State, and as such would be 
cared for in institutions provided for them, until such time as 
their parents were deemed fit to resume their charge. Those 
whose parents belonged to the second class would, through 
education and the changed conditions indicated above, natur- 
ally develop into better men and women than their parents, and 
thus the result aimed at would be largely brought about by a 
natural evolutionary process. 

The most important steps, therefore, necessary for the ex- 
termination of the criminal classes are as follows: 

First—The establishment of homes for convicts. 

Second—The education of the young. 

Third—The providing of proper dwellings for the poor. 

Fourth—The prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Fifth—The establishment of the curfew, or its equivalent. 

If it is objected that these measures would call for more 
money than we can afford to devote to this purpose, we can 
only ask the objector to consider the vast sums now expended 
under a system that, instead of reducing crime, actually fosters 
it. Think of the expense necessary to maintain our jails, our 
penitentiaries, our alms-houses, and our police force, to say 
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nothing of the amount distributed in private charity! Add to 
these the value of property destroyed, not to mention the 
lives sacrificed each year, under the present system, and it will 
hardly be maintained that if all these can be done away with 
and a reign of peace and virtue established it would not be 
worth while to bring about this change, even if expenses should 
be somewhat increased for a few years. As soon as better 
conditions obtain there will be a wonderful diminution in the 
amount necessary for carrying on municipal affairs. 

It is not claimed that these things can be brought about all at 
once. Old ideas and prejudices must first be overcome or 
gradually give way to nobler Christian sentiments. Class dis- 
tinctions having their foundations in inherited wealth or aristo- 
cratic lineage must give place to considerations of, universal 
brotherhood, and we must learn to look upon the evil that we 
see all about us as the result of misapplied energy, which if 
properly directed would have resulted in good. This will be 
brought about slowly, through the persistent efforts of those 
who have an abiding faith that “what is best will come to pass,” 
and that the more earnestly they hope for, believe in, and work 
for it the sooner shall the right prevail. To talk of a redistri- 
bution of money—of taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor, leaving other conditions unchanged—is folly. Such a 
course would be followed by an increase of crime and de- 
bauchery and would only ameliorate the condition of the poor 
to a very limited extent. 

We must educate our children in the principles of Christian 
Socialism, and whatever influence we may possess must be 
exerted to induce those who have the privilege of voting to cast 
their votes for such persons as are known to believe in those 
principles. For it is the ballot-box, after all, that is the most 
powerful instrument of the present day; and only after many 
radical changes have been effected in our political affairs can we 
expect such improvement in the condition of the poor and un- 
fortunate as shall foreshadow the extermination of the criminal 


classes. ADELLE WILLIAMS WRIGHT. 
Oakland, Cal. 





EXTREME UTILITARIANISM. 


O reasonable objection to the utilitarian can be made, if his 

teaching is non-invasive and non-corruptive. We gen- 
erally exploit theories of application and use, so far as they are 
true. The world into which we are born, of whose laws we 
are learning, seems from one viewpoint prominent with facts 
supporting some sort of utilitarianism, while from another it 
does not support it at all. It is a brushing away of a hard 
problem merely to look at things as they are in Nature and to 
declaim aloud their nice adaptations and definite ends; but it 
is quite another thing to account rationally for their being, and 
to say with equal reason where they are going. The former 
will lead one to utilitarianism—the latter will lead one to heaven 
knows where; the former will lead into a theory that, in the 
dim perception of the unwitted, is never invested with the 
dignity of philosophy, is merely an expedient, an excuse for 
sordidness, and is swamped in the ooze of human life. Very 
much, it is true, that is flaunted as utilitarianism is but the want 
of love and kindness in human natures; and from this very 
abuse, if from no other reason, we are inclined not to forget 
utilitarianism as a part in a philosophic system in our following 
brief consideration of the desires of men. 

It was recently advocated, in one of our Northern cities, that 
all those who attained the age of forty-five years without hav- 
ing secured a competence should be shot to death. By thus 
systematically killing us, two definite objects, it was said, would 
be gained : first, we would not burden a rising, competing gen- 
eration with keeping us; second, we would not interfere with 
the matter of wage scales in factories. It was shown at the 
meeting of these advocates that at forty-five most of us can- 
not perform the labor of the younger men, and that this fact 
hinders the agreement of employers to pay the time wage that 
the young men are physically able to earn. This, in brief, 
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is looked upon by the extreme utilitarian as the complete solu- 
tion of the problem of how they shall care for us in our age 
and protect themselves in their youth. And it is supposed to 
be a solution in unswerving coincidence with the law of utility. 

Undoubtedly there is a thought of utility about it some- 
where: one that suggests such a picture as that of the natives 
of Tierra del Fuego, who, when pressed by famine for food, 
eat the weaker ones of their environment with business-like 
voracity. There is in it too a suggestion of our descent; the 
law of physical numbers and strength; the utility either of in- 
telligence to thwart or long legs to run away with; the applica- 
tion of either wit or muscle to the critical moment; and the 
outgrowth of what, and in one sense correctly so, has been 
termed the fittest. 

One other fact emphasizing this extreme utilitarian tendency 
is that savage desire of a class of men to vivisect human crimi- 
nals. The same indelicate, immoral, criminal sense of utility 
is herein expressed with staggering precision. And though 
the arguments for it come ostensibly from a sympathy with 
humanity—though it is claimed we are to live longer in ease 
and immunity from disease, if we permit criminals to be cut 
up alive—no argument can make crime a virtue or lessen the 
responsibility of man to his highest sense of duty. 

Reduced to its bare truth, this modern utilitarianism, as 
manifested in these two expressions, is purely physical greed. 
Among those workingmen whose constant thought appears to 
be simply envy of the ease of the rich, and among those rich 
whose want of any thought would indorse the severest ends 
in order to obtain a little longer period of quiescence, the whole 
fabric of human life is worn threadbare with greed. We ought 
therefore to be prepared for such an application of whatever 
mignt be really true in the utilitarian conception. 

If the theory of evolution is true, no one can deny that the 
utilitarian principle was at one time a prominent factor in ani- 
mal development, and at present a prominent factor in the de- 
velopment of intellectual and moral-humanity. Every one who 
has cared enough about the matter to study it is familiar with 
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its rationale. Every one, too, who is hopeful of future growth 
will recognize the util.tarian principle as no longer limited to 
the bodily development of man. He will recognize that it is a 
senseless parody on life, if life is something more than what 
we see and eat, to deny the law of utility working in nerves 
and morals where it labors as steadily for man as in bones and 
muscles. Yet this is the denial made by a class who cannot 
understand that it is of the highest moment to be generous with 
sympathy, kind and honest, and to stand with head and shoul- 
ders above the cruelty and crime advocated in the name of 
“practicality.” 

There is such a thing as an unawakened soul in a human 
body. There is a stolidity that looks dully at the Future. And 
these are wrapped in the lives that would deny the foregoing 
advanced conditions, which are the essence of moral life, and 
which in their turn prove by appearance that human life is 
capable of morality. In the present stage of development, too, 
no man may hope either to swing the world around to its 
former physical travails or to bring morality to his own unin- 
viting dead level. If the one inspiriting thought of these men 
whom we have mentioned as advocates is the shooting of the 
dependent and the vivisection of the bad, thank fortune the 
stimulus of moral society is the caring for its aged and the 
punishment and reformation of its bad! And, by a curious 
logic, moral society, ever alert, would conclude these extreme 
“utilitarians” among its bad. 

The desires whence these and other moral perversions come 
are desires for personal ease and power at any cost. The de- 
sire to live well without work, to be feared if not worshiped, 
to call and we come, to command and we obey: these come 
from selfishness. There is no apparent sense of responsibility 
in that young man who would rob the future of all men to 
feed the present of himself; no sympathy with the unfortunate ; 
no feeling the world’s needs and forgetting his own ; no thought 
of what he is here for, of what others are here for, of whence 
he came or whither he is going; no care for it all; no capacity 
for it all. Ruining his own present possibilities and tearing 
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at the curtains that shield the world’s naked, immoral past, 
he is fit only for the guerdon of his small material world, 
where pennies have voice and dollars the souls of gods. 

How it is possible for one to look out over these millions of 
human heads, observing the little ebullitions of good here and 
there puffing like geysers from the seething life below—and, 
seeing, cannot feel one’s own life screaming forth its keenest 
sympathy—must be a problem only of capacity. That must 
be the answer. No man is so much the rogue that he is utterly 
destitute of conscience. And when the half-illiterate and half- 
vicious fail correctly to measure the motives of the intelligent 
and virtuous, and for that reason to conclude there is no morali- 
ty and no duty here beyond the satisfaction of personal greed 
at the cost of human suffering and human life, it behooves 
Society to wake in her interests every ally of education. 

There is no calamity coming, and we have marked none. 
Murder and vivisection are not popular, and somehow, some- 
where, always have been punished. Yet the world needs none 
the less criticism of its persistent faults, and a large part of 
humanity lamentably want to be turned in the right direction. 
Men need to be scourged, if they are wrong; and, by some 
law of society, when they get to thinking exclusively of seif- 
interest, they are wrong. This latter is the sordidness that 
has been dignified as “utilitarianism”; little thinking, indeed 
little knowing, that the principles that have developed man are 
principles still developing him, still at work in him, leading him 
“from his stomach into his head,” and from his head into a 
mortal stature of the Ideal. 

W. H. Ditworts. 


Moline, lil. 

















ART FOR AMERICA. 


A Conversation with PRorEssor JOHN Warp STIMSON, author 
of “The Gate Beautiful.” 





Q. Professor Stimson, the advance pages of your new work, 
“The Gate Beautiful,” convince me that its advent will greatly 
stimulate interest in vital art education among the more thought- 
ful of our people who are fortunate enough to peruse its pages 
and enjoy its splendid wealth of illustration. It has occurred to 
me that an outline of your views and the story of how you 
came to prepare this momentous work would be of special inter- 
est to our readers. Will you therefore tell us something of 
the experiences that led up to the preparation of “The Gate 
Beautiful” ? 

A. Thirty years ago, Art, in its deep meaning and power, 
had not dawned on the country at large, and was little known 
or sought, save by the few; although certain good foundations 
had been laid in colonial times by the sincere and genuine work- 
manship of many of the early hand-wrought utensils. 

The Civil War struck back and injured the victor almost as 
much as the victim (as it so often does—for reforms by yio- 
lence generally need reforming) ; and the false fever and excite- 
ment for speculation, as well as the recklessness of bravado and 
inflation, demanded a sudden access of material wealth for dis- 
play, and also rapid mechanical processes to multiply material 
objects and to meet the craze—which militated against genuine 
national art growth, or fine art in personality, or good art taste 
in workmanship. It tended to flood the land with flashy mere- 
triciousness and foreign affectations. That was an epoch when 
the children of many old families hastened to dispose of fine 
old-fashioned domestic pieces of noble dignity and good work- 
manship for any catchy piece of French veneer. 
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Q. Was this mania for pseudo-art, in place of a passion for 
true and noble art, confined to America? 

A. By no means. Much the same disaster in taste had be- 
fallen England after Waterloo; and, as an able critic says of the 
state of English arts during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, “it was deplorable to witness to what desperate condi- 
tions of vulgarity and philistinism ‘the arts of England had 
come before the great crusades of Ruskin and Morris checked 
the decline and reawakened English culture, character, and self- 
expression in labor.” 

The first Crystal Palace Exhibition demonstrated to England 
her artistic humiliation, inferiority, and danger, just as the first 
Philadelphia Centennial did the same service for Americans. 
The first impulse in both was to try to remedy defects by the 
public school “copy-book” systems (of very puerile, mechanical, 
and mimetic origin, under Walter Smith and his successors) 
and by promiscuous commercial copying and stealing. Then 
came the rush of travel and the borrowed plumes brought back 
by the well-to-do; then the starting of art schools by more or 
less clever technicians merely, who relied on manual dexterities 
picked up in foreign ateliers; then, finally and tentatively, the 
genuine effort of a few pioneers to arouse native art conscience, 
organic national genius and self-respect, and to “hark back” 
to eternal, vital, and universal art principles and applications. 

Q. In this great work of arousing the American imagina- 
tion to the importance of vital art education, and in creating 
worthy and original art work in the New World, you were a 
foremost apostle and prophet. Will you tell us something of 
the steps in your crusade that led up to “The Gate Beautiful” ? 

A. I have done what I could, for a quarter of a century— 
while organizing, directing, and instructing Art courses at 
Princeton College, the New York Metropolitan Museum, the 
New York “Artist-Artisan’’ Institute, and the New Jersey State 
“Art and Science” Institute—to awaken public sentiment by 
illustrated lectures and exhibits and to kindle by practical train- 
ing the sympathy, observation, and skill of students for Beauty 
everywhere, in its essence and applications, and especially for 
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its living spirit, principles, and inspiration in our native land 
and national media. 

I am glad to say that the best art firms and editors of New 
York stood well beside me during the long years, till the points 
involved became practically demonstrated and popularized, and 
hosts of successful graduates, exhibits, prize contests, and chap- 
ter schools in other States had inducted the spirit into other 
alert centers. 

This drove me somehow to take an urgent and somewhat 
successful part in this public effort for a national American 
Artist-Artisanship, and to push its educational help somewhat 
vigorously and widely for a quarter of a century, from New 
York and other leading centers—not in any vain conception of 
my special ability or qualifications, but probably from an old 
national strain in my blood that made me love my native land 
and sympathize intimately with the young and with labor. Uni- 
versity education, with foreign investigation and comparison, 
compelled my professional research to look rather more deeply 
and broadly into bed-rock elements and underlying scientific 
causes on which to build a genuine and progressive art educa- 
tional movement. I can see no genuine and lasting social peace 
or prosperity till Labor is intrinsically ennobled by intelligence, 
taste, personal and public self-respect, and inspiration ; till man- 
kind has both joy and honor in its work; till our educational 
systems prepare the young nobly to develop themselves and 
others by production rather than to prey upon one another by 
chicane and shirking. 

Perhaps I could not better state my point of view on this 
great theme, or better illustrate the ideal that has guided my 
work, than by quoting the following words, which I penned a 
short time ago when offering a little advice to the young people 
of my country, based on practical experience and observation : 


“If one goes too early abroad, the immature nature of the 
student’s character and judgment, added to the embarrassments 
of strange languages and conditions, almost inevitably waste 
much strength in friction and deflection; expose to every pass- 
ing fad or ‘nine days’ furor’; fill the head and hand with super- 
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ficial mimicries and studio mannerisms; and too often subject 
the innocent student to being exploited by cunning and clever 
foreigners who have their eye on our American market. 

“How is it that the Japanese nation, as a nation, has evinced 
such a marvelous and universal skill and taste for so many cen- 
turies, and has responded with such marvelous vitality and re- 
source to the highest modern demands of civilization, when we 
foolish Westerners thought her ‘barbaric’ and ‘antiquated’? She 
had never even heard of Greece, Rome, or Italy, and never 
thought it necessary to study in Paris. She was a remote and 
isolated island, far away from the rest of the world, and yet 
look at her superb independent development of taste and skill. 
If we look to her best artists and philosophers we shall see the 
great secret and key to her brilliant, historic, and artistic virility. 
She’ aad, first of all, a patriotic people, loving and admiring 
he: own little gem of an island. They have been democratic, 
cleanly and industrious, full of humane courtesies and polite- 
nesses. They loved their own soil—their own first gift from 
God—and in spite of certain feudal class categories (which 
came only in the order of medieval evolution) they have pre- 
served, in public fetes, functions, and feelings the simplest and 
sincerest democratic life and sympathies. 

“This made them share outdoor joys, beauties, and amenities 
together, and called out the generous development and decora- 
tion of public parks, pleasure grounds, sports of elegance and 
taste, groves and natural vistas, sacred and suggestive ceremo- 
nies and temple courts (where all were hourly welcome), and 
where the help of beauty and art was lent to the imagination 
and to the soul of humanity, that it might not fall into a dead- 
ening materialism or craze for mere external wealth, but keep 
and cultivate the perceptive vision, the poetic instinct, the divine 
spark of inspiration, revery, reflection, taste, and feeling for the 
over-world, with all its mysteries, glories, perpetual immanence, 
and wonder. Hence, instead of becoming sterilized and atro- 
phied by the mere shell or rind of the fruit of life, they have 
fed deep and richly on its spiritual juices—aided and fostered 
admirably by a serene, thoughtful, and noble Buddhism. 

“They did not make our fatal American mistake of ‘filling 
the belly with the husks the swine do eat’ (like the foolish prod- 
igal in Scripture), but spiritualized, deepened, and democra- 
tized their national art culture from within; and then daily and 
hourly applied its essence, good taste, judgment, and creative ~ 
imagination upon everything they did. This gave elegance, 
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charm, amenity, and spontaneity to all they created, and, of 
course, joy in production and wealth in the selling. 

“They sought for and found the living and eternal elements 
and principles of beauty in the wonder-life of Nature around 
them. They did not borrow foreign plumes nor run amuck for 
alien fads and gods; but slowly, nobly, inherently developed di- 
vine art principles that they found constant and universal in 
Nature. The very hints, suggestions, and importations that 
assailed them from outside they only slowly, cautiously, and 
organically assimilated after they had carefully tested them and 
approved them by practise. 

“Now this, I think, should become a great and vital object- 
lesson to our American art students and schools. Let them 
look into some of the sketch books or school notes of {1e great 
Japanese art leader, Hokusai, and see him intimately and lov- 
ingly looking into and spiritually analyzing the marvelous geo- 
metric and anatomical structure, with the symbolic significance 
of Nature forms, before he overlaid their surfaces or ornamen- 
tal features. This is like Michael Angelo’s carefully putting up 
a model of his masterpiece first, from inner bone to outer but- 
ton, in order to know it thoroughly before he broadly clove the 
marble into mighty planes and finished it to delicate tissues. 

“This is also the spirit of Raphael, drawing a running sol- 
dier, where you can see (in his preparatory sketch) how he has 
drawn the arm of the soldier right through a shield hiding it, 
in order the better to know the placement and portage of the 
shield. This is the glorious ‘classic’ and ‘vital’ method, by 
which all great national art must ever perfect itself, working 
‘from within outward’ and ‘from underneath upward.’ It can 
never come from affectation, imitation, mimicries, poses, or 
superficial fads, exploited too often by the alien or insincere, 
and fatally deluding, discouraging, or perverting the purest, 
holiest, and most sacred spontaneity and native intuitions of a 
people. 

“Vi, do not need art instructors to teach us little technical 
tricks and ‘stunts’ so much as we need inspiring and quickening 
guides to put us on the track of our best selves and our best 
nationality. We do not half so much need ‘swell’ private gal- 
leries, in which a flippant Four Hundred may pose or flirt, as 
we need real philanthropists who would endow and sustain 
a living, organic effort to encourage sincere native genius, to 
open up national beauty and poetry, and to apply practically 
and visibly great art principles upon a broad American ‘artist- 
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artisanship.’ Which of our great men, women, or cities will 
awake and do this ?” 

These convictions I have long entertained, and these have 
guided and sustained me in all my work. 

Q. How did you come to write “The Gate Beautiful” ? 

A. When over-work and illness necessitated my withdraw- 
ing for a few years of exile in the North woods, I resolved that 
the intellectual and esthetic elements that had been the inspira- 
tion for this successful movement should not lack expression 
and accessibility through any accident to myself. So, during 
hours of convalescence, I compiled and amply illustrated this 
serious volume of over four hundred quarto pages and many 
hundreds of costly pictures. The first half of the work is 
adapted to the more scientific and scholarly side of this impor- 
tant theme—the second half to the more professionally artistic 
and practical phases. The whole is my humble effort to present 
symmetrically these two essential and inseparable sides of this 
marvelous phenomenon we call Cosmic Beauty and Natural Art 
—through Form-Reasoning in morphology and natural his- 
tory, out into the fascinating evolutions of Art history and the 
practical embodiments, methods, and principles of the best 
modern-workmanship. 








| 
| 











THE GREAT CONJUNCTION. 


An ASTROLOGICAL Story. 


BY FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

It seemed to me that I, Thomas Johnson, had reached that 
point in life when all I needed was to be sure of the exact spot 
where the flood would sweep me along on the top crest of the 
wave of success instead of swamping me in the waters of 
defeat. 

Just turned thirty-nine, an inventor of some prominence, yet, 
somehow, so far in life, although my scientific discoveries and 
inventions had been pronounced by the press, far and near, as 
of inestimable value to humanity, they had put but few of hu- 
manity’s dollars into my pocket. I was determined that my 
latest creation should bring to me the fortune for which I had 
toiled so long and unremittingly. Into my new invention—an 
automobile—I had put about all the money I possessed, not to 
mention months of constant concentration of thought. The 
president of that enormous concern, The New England Auto- 
mobile Syndicate, had been deeply interested in my work from 
the start; and now the company offered to pay me twenty 
thousand dollars down, manufacture my machine, and give me 
a large royalty, if—and a very large if it was—my automobile 
could successfully demonstrate my claim of its ability to cross 
the Desert of Sahara. 

However, all this is now well known to the great reading 
public, and what I am about to write is in response to thou- 
sands of queries received from every quarter of the civilized 
world; also, to give due credit to the valuable assistance ren- 
dered me by a certain, much-maligned science. 
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First, I will give a brief description of my invention; but 
this is not the place to go into minute details. A late issue of 
The Inventor's Friend has an exhaustive, profusely illustrated 
article upon it. Some parts of my invention—the process by 
which certain qualities are given to copper and to the rubber 
of my pneumatic tires—are a profound secret that I jealously 
guard from the public. 

I had long pondered the inconveniences attending both the 
electric and the steam carriage. In neither could one go far 
from town because of the necessity of recharging and replenish- 
ing. For months I had studied over the feasibility of manu- 
facturing a vehicle that could be propelled by springs. Of 
course, we all have seen toys that are made to run about by 
means of clockwork and a spring. The difficulty of applying 
the same principle to a carriage to be used for practical pur- 
poses has been that in order to propel it the spring would of 
necessity be so large that its size and weight would render it 
useless. Finally, my intense application was rewarded by the 
discovery of a way of rendering copper so tenacious that with 
it a spring could be made of such dimensions and weight as 
to be entirely practicable in propelling a carriage. So thin 
can copper be beaten out, after it is treated by my new process, 
that a spring can be made of it that, though only one foot in 
diameter, is long enough and tense enough to propel a vehicle 
of ordinary size and weight fifty miles. Two of these springs 
are placed directly under the carriage-box, together with two 
horizontal iron bars of light weight that can be connected or 
disconnected with the axle of the back wheels, by the mere 
pressing down or the lifting up of buttons placed near the wind- 
ers of the springs, and all conveniently near the steering-gear, 
together with a gauge and a cyclometer. The springs are 
wound up exactly on the principle of a stem-winding watch, and 
through a series of mechanical contrivances it is possible to 
have a spring entirely wound up in fifteen minutes. Each 
spring revolves one of the iron bars, and of course the one in 
action is connected with the axle. Both springs can be made 
ready for action before starting on a ride; so that as soon as 
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one is run down the other can begin to operate. And while 
the second spring is in use the first one may be wound up at 
one’s leisure, and so be ready for instant use. The machine 
is readily stopped and started, and the speed may be easily 
regulated. 

I flatter myself that I have come about as near to perpetual 
motion as man will ever get. 

With my machine it is obvious how independent one is of 
populous centers, for there are no supplies that cannot be 
carried with one all the time. All that is needed are two or 
more extra springs and a tire or two to be in readiness in case 
of accident. 

I had discovered how to render the rubber of a pneumatic 
tire so impervious to sand or mud that a heavy automobile can 
skim over very sandy or muddy ground with ease. I was con- 
fident that in this alone I had that which would bring me an 
assured competence. 

For the first time in my life I wished I might peer into the 
future, and see what was in store for me—to see which to take 
of the two ways that lay before me: to try to prove that my 
invention would stand the test required by The New England 
Automobile Syndicate, and receive a small fortune at once that 
would quickly become a large one; or throw over the offer 
and wait for years, perhaps, for the wealth that must eventually 
be mine. Should I go on what many would consider a “wild- 
goose chase,” and risk life to gain fortune and fame at once? 

As I pondered these things, one morning, when out for an 
early walk, I became so engrossed in my musings that I was 
entirely oblivious of my whereabouts, and found, on suddenly 
coming to my senses, that I had turned into a street on which 
I had never been before. It was very quiet, lined with old 
houses of an architecture that showed that this once had been 
the aristocratic center of the town, but now, in almgst every 
window, was to be found a placard on which was either the 
announcement, “Furnished Rooms to Let,” or “Table-board by 
the Day or Week”—from such high to such low estate had the 
street fallen. 
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I was about to retrace my steps when a small brass sign 
caught my eye. It happened that the sun was shining directly 
upon it; otherwise it is not likely I would have noticed it. It 
read : 

ZODIACELLA, 
ASTROLOGER. 


On the sudden impulse of the instant I walked directly up 
to the front door of the house upon which the notice appeared 
and rang the bell. Immediately I felt inclined to fly before it 
was too late to extricate myself from what might prove, per- 
haps, an unpleasant dilemma; but there was no opportunity, 
for the door was opened at once by a trim maid. Feeling very 
foolish, I summoned up voice enough to ask for the as- 
trologer. 

I was shown into a tiny parlor, which, to my surprise, was 
filled with evidences that the one to whom the rcom belonged 
was highly cultivated and refined. I had but a moment to 
observe this when in walked a woman, neither young nor pretty, 
but with an inexpressible charm of manner that would make 
the average pretty girl seem ordinary and uninteresting in com- 
parison. Being a close observer, I noticed at once her soft 
brown hair was plentifully streaked with gray in such a manner 
that it had the appearance of being powdered. It was wonder- 
fully becoming to the sweet face it surmounted, setting off to 
their fullest advantage the dark eyebrows and eyelashes and 
the brilliant blue eyes. The mouth—well, it would be better 
for a man’s peace of mind not to dwell in thought upon its 
sweetness! She was rather tall and willowy, and had very 
small hands that, somehow, seemed to express strength in spite 
of their being so diminutive. 

“T understand,” said she, “that you wish to consult the as- 
trologer. That is myself,” with a bit of a smile. 

I was dumfounded. I expected to find either an old, musty, 
dusty man, or an equally old, musty, dusty woman. In my con- 
fusion I stammered something about having reached a point in 
my life when I felt that a peep into the future might aid me, 
and then, not wishing to appear ridiculously gullible, I added: 
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“T know nothing about astrology and am inclined to be skep- 
tical in regard to its claims.” 

“Tt is an uncertain science,” was her answer, “but that it 
was exact in days gone by we have many reasons for believing ; 
and, even in the imperfect state in which it has been handed 
down, still we can depend upon it to a considerable degree.” 

She then asked me my time of birth, went to a small desk in 
a corner of the room, and seating herself there made some calcu- 
lations, occasionally consulting a book or writing down some- 
thing. I felt that I could look at her unreservedly, she was 
so absorbed in her work; and I made the most of my oppor- 
tunity. 

After about twenty minutes she arose, and coming over to 
the chair beside me seated herself therein and handed me a 
paper on which was a circle divided into twelve parts and con- 
taining various hieroglyphics. I inhaled approvingly the deli- 
cious, subtle suggestion of perfume that lingered about her. 

“This is your horoscope,” said she. “You have the sign 
Gemini ruling you. In it is the planet Uranus. Gemini is an 
airy sign, and so you are closely affiliated with the element air, 
and attracted to anything in the line of invention, especially 
when it is concerned with air. The erratic planet Uranus gives 
you advanced ideas and makes you impatient with convention- 
alities. Therefore, you will not be satisfied to plod along in old 
ruts, but must strike out for yourself in new lines. The gener- 
al aspect of the heavens at the time of your birth shows that 
you must be very inventive.” 

I was positively startled. I was sure that I was a total 
stranger to her, and yet she told me exactly what I was with- 
out hesitation ; but I was destined to be still more dumfounded. 

“You have,” she continued, “Mars on the midheaven. This 
is bad, because he is afflicted, and brings you misfortune in the 
shape of serious accidents, and you will be injured by falls, and 
fire, and by members of the cat family—which includes, as you 
undoubtedly know, the tiger and the lion. It’s a curious thing 
that Mars is in the sign Pisces. Pisces, you know, rules the 
feet. Any farmer’s almanac will tell you that. I should judge 
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that you have had and will have many serious accidents; but, 
figuratively and literally speaking, you will always alight, 
eventually, on your feet—-for, you see, we have here Mars 
(cats) and Pisces (feet) : a remarkable testimony, considering 
that cats always land on their feet.” 

It is true that I have had many accidents. When still an 
infant I was accidentally dropped into the oven—and a very hot 
oven it was—where my upper lip was so cut and burned that 
loud were the lamentations over the supposed ruin of my good 
looks. No disfigurement, however, resulted. A cat attacked 
me when I was a small child and nearly put out my right eye, 
which not only healed quickly but left me unscarred. At thir- 
teen I fell down stairs and broke the bone in my nose. This 
simply gave it a slight hump that adds much to the comeliness 
of my appearance. At fourteen I stepped firmly upon a large 
needle. Part of it is still embedded in my foot, but causes me 
no trouble. At another time I ran a pair of surgeon-scissors 
through my cheek, and I have done many other equally foolish 
things, always escaping comparatively unscathed. I began to 
look upon the astrologer with considerable awe. 

“In case of danger,” she continued, “you should always re- 
member to act upon impulse; for, with you, first impulses are 
your best guide.” 

I decided at once that I would follow my latest impulse and 
confide my present difficulty to this sensible, clever woman. So 
I explained the situation, and once more she retired to her desk, 
and, on returning to seat herself near me again, said: 

“This is indeed a most eventful year for you. You must be 
constantly in a state of readiness for the unexpected, and both 
disaster and success are promised you. I think you will come 
safely through all dangerous situations, for Jupiter will soon 
be in the ascendancy in your chart, and, as he is well aspected, 
he will protect you. Unfortunately, Saturn, the planet of death, 
is strong, too, in your horoscope this year. Then, on the 
twenty-eighth of November the great conjunction will take 
place between Jupiter and Saturn. It is many years since they 
have crossed each other’s paths. Mars will be near these two 
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planets in November, and Uranus not far away. Serious acci- 
dents and resulting death are shown, but Uranus, who brings 
about the unexpected, is in friendly aspect with Jupiter, and 
these two are quite likely to bring you through the crisis. It 
will be a very close call, however. After the great conjunction, 
Jupiter will be rapidly approaching your midheaven and bring 
you success—if the twenty-eighth of November does not prove 
fatal to you. On the whole, I feel sure that you will, as usual, 
land on your feet,” she concluded, with a charming smile; and 
then added, as a sudden afterthought, “Venus will be close by, 
too, and I think she will be of some help to you.” 

“Venus is feminine,” I observed; “what does that mean?” 

This part she dismissed rather abruptly. I hoped she would 
say that Venus would bring me a wife. I always had wished 
for a wife, but poverty and devotion to scientific interests had 
kept me pretty far from even chance darts of Cupid, though a 
more affectionate man never drew breath on this old earth. The 
astrologer went back to the importance of always acting on 
impulse, and referred again to my good fortune in always 
coming down feet first. I wanted more talk about the heart 
and less about the feet, but the latter seemed to absorb her 
attention. Finally I asked her pointblank : 

“Madam, I am a bachelor; but if I succeed in this latest 
venture I will be in a position to become a benedick, and that 
is my desire. What are the prospects in this direction ?” 

“If you get safely through the crisis brought about by the 
conjunction, I see for you both money and a wife.” 

“What sort of a woman will she be?” I asked. 

“Let me see,’ murmured this fascinating astrologer, scan- 
ning the diagram. “She is ruled by Jupiter in Mercury’s 
sign. That will make her rather clever, and as Saturn is near 
by she will not be very young—and—and———” 

She broke off with a vivid blush. 

“And what?” I asked, in some surprise. 

“Oh, there’s nothing more to say!” she replied, hastily; but 
she did not look up as she spoke. 

I was loath to go, and stayed and chatted with Mrs, Van 
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Dusen—as I found her true name to be—for a half-hour that 
seemed but a moment. I found out that she was a widow, and 
dependent upon her own exertions for a living. She had taken 
up this unusual method of earning her daily bread because for 
years she had been more or less interested in astrology, and 
because she found her constitution was rapidly breaking down 
from her work of proof-reading, in which she had been en- 
gaged, until the last six months, ever since her husband’s death 
five years before. 

I reluctantly departed after obtaining permission to call on 
her socially, promising to give her credentials that would en- 
title me to the honor of claiming friendship with so lovely a 
woman as herself. 

Well, I went to the president of the automobile concern and 
told him I would accept the offer of the company, and pro- 
ceeded at once with preparations for my long journey. I had a 
sheet-iron cover made, of very light weight, that could be 
drawn over the top of the automobile, when lying in it asleep 
at night, thus giving me some protection from attacks of wild 
beasts. I stored away extra springs and tires to be in readiness 
in case any of those in use should be damaged. I supplied 
myself with plenty of food for the journey. This was put 
up in concentrated form—powders that by the addition of hot 
water made delicious soups, and tablets, each one of which 
contained as much nourishment as a pound of beefsteak. My 
cooking utensils consisted of two agate-ware basins, and over 
each I had adjusted a powerful burning-glass. I calculated to 
the minute how long it would take the sun’s rays to bring 
water to a boil in these vessels. 

As I looked about my laboratory, wondering what else it 
would be wise to carry with me, my glance fell on a small box 
that held several pieces of solidified air. I also stored away this 
in my carriage, remembering my astrologer had told me that 
the latest, most advanced things were always in friendly relation 
to me, and that air was my element. 

At this late day it is hardly necessary to state what liquid air 
is, for all the world knows how air is now reduced to a liquid, 
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hundreds of degrees colder than ice, and of a tremendously ex- 
pansive nature. Thus, it must have a vent all the time to avoid 
the tremendous explosion that would surely take place were it 
confined in an air-tight place. Several hundred times its bulk 
does it expand, and so a small amount of it will fill a fair-sized 
balloon and cause it to sail readily skyward. By many it is be- 
lieved that the time is not far distant when liquid air will be 
made to propel ocean steamers, thus doing away with coal 
and the painful labor of stokers. How man is being liberat- 
ed by science! What a jump from the time when ships wére 
rowed by wretched galley slaves—going mad from work in the 
awful darkness in the lower tier of the galley—to liquid air 
that needs only to be placed in the ship, in proper conditions, 
to lighten humanity from the burden of sordid toil! 

It may not have come to the notice of many that liquid air 
is now being solidified and turned out in pieces about as large 
as ordinary lead pencils, and can be kept for an indefinite time 
by being hermetically sealed in a receptacle from which air is 
entirely exhausted, leaving a vacuum. Each piece is put in an 
airless, glass tube, and when needed for use the tube is broken. 
At once the solidified air begins to return to the gaseous state, 
expanding tremendously and lowering the temperature of a 
large room many degrees. It occurred to me that I might 
escape the heat of the desert, when it became too intense, by 
using this solidified air. 

During the several days occupied in making preparations 
for my journey I had found leisure to spend a good many hours 
with Mrs. Van Dusen; and my interest in her became so great 
that it was with deep emotion I bade her farewell. 

It is needless to dwell upon my trip to the Azores and thence 
to the western coast of Africa, for it was a perfectly unevent- 
ful passage. My plan was to follow the best caravan route 
from the coast as far into the interior as it went before turning 
northward, and then to continue across the desert, knowing that 
at intervals I would intercept the caravan routes running north 
and south, and by them be guided somewhat across the track- 
less waste. 
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Not a man would consent to go with me—a native I mean— 
and I did not care to go with one of my own race, unless I 
found exactly the right sort of a man, which I did not. My 
machine was looked upon with superstitious terror, which 
proved to be my safety later on; for more than once, during 
my wild ride across the desert, I came upon roving bands of 
savages who fled in horror from my approaching carriage as if 
it were the incarnation of the worst devil of their belief. Thus 
I was undoubtedly saved from being murdered, or at least tor- 
tured and robbed. 

I began my perilous trip across the desert on the eighteenth 
of November. On the afternoon of the twenty-eighth I was 
far away from even a sight of mountains, and a limitless sea of 
sand stretched away on all sides. I had managed to keep well 
to the line of direction I had mapped out, with the assistance of 
a caravan leader, and therefore had not lost time nor wanted 
for water. That I had escaped death on several occasions had 
been due to the rapidity with which my machine traveled and 
the terror it inspired in both man and beast. At first I had kept 
my revolver loaded and where it could be reached at once; but 
realizing how well I was protected from attacks of any sort I 
no longer looked upon my revolver as necessary and had un- 
loaded it. ~ 

Physically I was in a fair condition, and upon this tenth 
day in the desert I was spinning over the burning sands with 
my pneumatic tires in as good condition as when I had left 
Connecticut. After all, no one can quite come up to the Con- 
necticut Yankee, I thought exultingly. He has had the bene- 
fit of generations of inheritance; for was it not nearly two 
hundred years ago that the settlers invented, even with their 
crude implements, the wooden nutmeg, and deceived the more 
pious portion of the commonwealth? So successful were they, 
fable saith, that, encouraged by the results of their inventive 
faculty, they manufactured wooden hams that were eaten with 
relish by many an unsuspecting, hard-working family. 

While in the midst of this sort of self-glorification, I per- 
ceived an object approaching me, dirty yellow in appearance. 
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My machine was going at a tremendously rapid rate—at least 
a mile a minute—and the wheels seemed fairly to disdain the 
hot shining sands beneath them. Thus I was hardly aware of 
this moving object ere I was almost upon it. It was an enor- 
mous lion. He gazed at me in a state of petrifaction, I should 
judge, though the speed at which I was traveling did not allow 
accurate observation. Suddenly, without warning of any sort, 
my automobile came to a standstill, and I was thrown violently 
over the front of it. Had I struck the sand head first, I would 
have been buried so deep that before I could have extricated 
my head and removed the sand from my eyes the lion would 
have had ample opportunity to make a leisurely meal of me. 
Fortunately I fell in the natural way of sitting down, and so was 
able to jump to my feet at once. Even in that perilous moment 
I thought of Pisces! 

The lion was about fifty yards away and was gazing at me 
with his big yellow eyes full of curiosity. Had he been a circus 
or menagerie lion he would not have allowed the grass to grow 
under his feet, or rather the sand to accumulate, but would 
have been on me in a twinkling. Being, however, a greenhorn 
of the desert, he lost valuable time standing staring at me with 
open mouth; in fact, keeping his mouth open was the only 
sensible thing he did, for it was thus prepared for action when 
he finally concluded to make mince-meat of me. 

In the meantime I had jumped into my carriage, and found, 
to my consternation, that the spring that had been in action, 
when the unexpected halt came, was broken—and I had for- 
gotten to wind up the other one! Here was a pretty howdy-do! 
It would take fully fifteen minutes to wind up the undamaged 
spring. I had not even time to load my revolver, for the open- 
mouthed beast wads making tremendous leaps in my direction, 
with pleasurable, anticipatory gleams in his eyes. There was 
a strong prospect of my being forced to furnish the lion with 
a few juicy mouthfuls. 

A thousand ideas chased themselves through my mind, prov- 
ing how utterly oblivious of the thing we call time is the inner, 
mental part of us. I remember that, among other thoughits, 
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I hoped the lion would find me tough—there was a time in 
my more youthful days that I had been so called in my native 
town. 

Suddenly an inspiration seized me. The box of solidified air 
was within arm’s reach. Opening it and seizing a half-dozen 
tubes I crushed them in my hands. Already the lion was rear- 
ing his mighty hulk over the side of the machine. In despera- 
tion I hurled down the cavernous mouth the pieces of solidified 
air. The brute paused, apparently experiencing a peculiar 
sensation as these struck his throat, gave a gulp to swal- 
low the offending particles, and made a lunge at me, cowering 
in the bottom of the automobile; but instantly he sprang up, 
and, with a dolorous howl, disappeared from view. Hearing 
the sound of his great body rolling on the ground, I ventured 
to rise and look over the side of the carriage-box. There lay 
the lion writhing and howling, suffering evidently from a vio- 
lent attack of colic. He had swallowed air enough to expand a 
balloon of large proporiions. I watched for the end of this ex- 
periment. I did not have long to wait, for, in the words of 
Mrs. Hemans, in her immortal poem, “Casabianca,” the lion— 


“oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the”’— 


sand ! 

The air had certainly got in its innings with the lion, and 
for despatch and celerity of “expansion” the performance was 
away ahead of anything yet accomplished by the United States. 

As for me, I believe I fainted. When I recovered enough 
to grope for my box of nitro-glycerine tablets, I revived my 
palpitating heart by swallowing one, and, after loading my 
revolver, set about renewing the spring. 

It was within a few minutes of darkness when my job was 
completed, and I drew the sheet-iron cover over the top of the 
automobile and lay down for a much-needed rest. Before start- 
ing on my journey I had thought how poetic it would be to 
gaze up at the stars as I lay in the vast. desert, but I had been 
well content when night came, and never more so than on this 
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particular night, to leave open overhead only a small verstilator. 
As I lay there, smoking my pipe and trying to compose my- 
self, a thought suddenly came to me; and, forgetful of 
my close quarters, with an ejaculation I quickly sat up, thereby 
bringing my head in violent contact with the sheet-iron roof. 
As I applied arnica to the bruised spot, I said, over and over: 

“Great Scott ! this is the twenty-eighth day of November!” 

How well had the astrologer’s prediction come true! First, 
there was death—Saturn—in conjunction with my protector— 
Jupiter. Then there was Mars, bringing the lion; and Uranus, 
planet of invention and ruling the unexpected, gave me the 
inspiration to defend myself with air, the element with which I 
affiliated, and which came to the rescue just in the nick of time. 
Indeed the escape had been narrow ! 

The remainder of my journey was uneventful. Upon reach- 
ing the Libyan Desert, I directed my course northeast and 
reached Cairo eventually. Here I rested a few days, and then 
proceeded to Alexandria, and embarking upon the Mediter- 
ranean, with my precious automobile, I hastened homeward by 
the fastest, nearest route. 

On reaching New York I had my machine unpacked, and 
left there in it for home. For miles along my way, crowds 
cheered me as I sped rapidly toward Connecticut. I realized I 
had become famous. 

On reaching my native city I went at once to the office of the 
president of The New England Automobile Syndicate, where I 
received the congratulations of the officers of the company, and, 
what was more to the point, twenty thousand dollars. My 
machine I left at the workshop for a model; orders were made 
out for the manufacture of others like it, and a contract was 
drawn up, agreed upon, and signed, which gave me a large 
royalty on all sales. 

My fortune was made! 

After getting my check cashed, the bulk of the money prop- 
erly disposed of, I went at once to the best shops in town and 
bought all the things that go to make a man presentable and 
attractive. These I had sent to the luxurious apartment I had 
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engaged in a fashionable hotel; and thence I issued forth the 
next morning, arrayed not exactly like Solomon, as his style of 
costume is now somewhat passé, but in all the glory that the 
most modern and approved tailors and haberdashers could 
bestow upon me at short notice. 

I ordered a cab and drove at once to Mrs. Van Dusen’s, 
where I waited impatiently in the little parlor until she entered. 
I am not a man of many words, and I always make it a point to 
go directly at the matter in hand. 

“Mrs. Van Dusen,” said [, after the customary greetings of 
reunited friends were over, “you told me that Venus was com- 
ing into my life. Now, she hasn’t, unless you are Venus—any- 
way, I guess Venus brought you to me. What do you, as an 
astrologer, think about it ?” 

Mrs. Van Dusen hid her face in her hands, and I heard a 
smothered—“You mean thing!” 

I clasped her pliant form in my arms, and whispered, “Zodi- 
acella, what is a conjunction ?” 

“Why!” said she, in surprise, lifting a blushing face from its 


hiding-place on my shoulder, “it’s the meeting of two heavenly 
bodies.” 


I seized the opportunity to kiss those lips that had of late so 
frequently disturbed my dreams, and exclaimed : 

“You are surely a heavenly little body, and I’m feeling pretty 
heavenly myself just now ; and this,” holding her tightly to me, 
“is the real conjunction. The one of November twenty-eighth 
isn’t in it with it!” : 
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By B. O. FLower. 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers,— 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are Bieating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young. oe ary O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
* * * * ® 
“For oh,” say the children, “we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 


—“Tue Cry or THE CuHILprEN,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


An agitation has been recently inaugurated that must appeal 
to the profoundest sympathies of every right-minded man and 
woman. It concerns a great and ever-increasing army of little 
children, who, in this land of boasted wealth and prosperity, 
are condemned to a slavery that not only takes from them the 
witchery born of early life—all the glad sunshine, the exuber- 
ant joy, and the freedom so essential to a healthy body—but 
that arrests mental growth, deadens the moral perceptions, and 
robs them of the rightful heritage that centuries of Christian 
civilization should bequeath to every child. Moreover, it 
curses the free State with citizens at once morally and mentally 
incapacitated for exercising the right of franchise; while the 
employment of children in mills, factories, and mines is defraud- 
ing men of the work that is needful for their support and the 
proper rearing of their families. It is therefore a triple crime— 
a crime of measureless proportions against helpless childhood ; 
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a crime against republican institutions, whose success depends 
so largely upon the intelligence and moral rectitude of the citi- 
zens; and a crime against sturdy, honest manhood. 

The revelations recently made by Mr. Elbert Hubbard, in 
the Philistine, in his descriptions of personally inspected South- 
ern cotton factories owned by wealthy New Englanders, in re- 
gard to the frightful condition of child slavery, the startling 
exposures lately made by the New York Journal touching the 
condition of little children employed in the glass works of New 
Jersey; the pictures of child slavery as found to-day in free 
America, drawn by Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfayden—these are 
but a few of many recent disclosures that show the depths of 
degradation to which the spirit of greed will lower men when 
conscience is lulled to sleep and the acquisition of gold becomes 
the overmastering concern of life. They reveal a condition as 
intolerable as it is shameful, and one that calls for active, per- 
sistent, and earnest agitation on the part of the conscience force 
in the Republic. 

The Italian consul at Philadelphia, Count Brandolini, aroused 
by the exposures of the New York Journal, recently made a 
thorough investigation of the labor conditions in New Jersey, 
especially as they related to the children of Italians. In speak- 


ing of the result of his investigations the Count said: 


“T found men, women, and children living in absolute slavery. In 
the. glass works of the George Jones Company I found thirty or forty 
children not more than eight or ten years old working under the most 
shocking conditions. When I sought out their parents, I was met with 
the argument that unless their children worked as soon as they could 
earn anything they could not make a living. They said they must all 
work or else starve. The owners of the glass works contended that 
the children they employed were all above the legal age, but I know 
better. Some of them looked to be little more than mere babies. And 
yet these children were toiling under conditions which could not help 
but dwarf them physically and mentally, and doubtless soon send them 
to their graves. Men, women, and children slave there for a mere pit- 
tance. Their wages are so low that, once there, they can never save 
enough to escape bondage by going elsewhere.” 


Jane Welch, one of the ablest writers on the New York Jour- 
nal, conducted an exhaustive investigation into the conditions 
in the great glass works of New Jersey. In speaking of the 
result of her labors at Minotola, this writer says: 

“I have seen otherwise pretty, bright, precocious youngsters of eight 


and ten years taken from school that they might serve the god of greed; 
that they might earn 35 or 40 cents a day for parents or guardians. 
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They have been torn from their books and studies and placed in glass 
works, where their days and nights are spent in carrying great pails of 
water upon their heads, shearing the fag ends off glass bottles, carrying 
bottles from the white-heated ovens until in the dreary waste of hard 
toil they have become soured on life, and they curse the fate that cast 
their lot in such a place as this. 

“For a year or two at most they are given a glimpse of a world of 
better things—a world of better purposes and possibilities. When they 
become attached to their books they are taken from the schools and 
sent to the glass works to slave—a sehool where is taught the bitter 
lesson of darkest and most hopeless pessimism. 

“Their clothing is rags; their food crusts; their sleep short; their 
labors long—until every hour of the twenty-four begets its regrets for 
them. 

“Take the average ‘blue dinkey’ boy of twelve as an example. His 
day’s work begins at half-past six o’clock. . . . He works in the 
glass works from then until noon, when he has an hour for lunch— 
that is, an hour is allowed to him. That most of that hour is spent in 
‘catching up’ in his labors does not concern his employers. If his bosses 
work him during part or the whole of the hour, this is not the glass 
mill owner’s business, he says. . . . During the afternoon his labors 
continue in the works. At six o’clock he goes home to supper. 

Then he hustles back to the works and slaves again until 9 or 10 
o'clock.” 


The correspondent then goes on to describe the wretched 
quality of the food given to the children—food that in many 
instances is adulterated in a most deleterious manner. She 
closes her description with these words: 


“Thus this child, born in free and civilized America, is the victim, 
at ten years of age, of bad bread, fake butter, the Beef Trust, deleterious 
coffee, poisonous tea, and shoddy clothing. His employer sells him all 
these things through the well-known ‘company store,’ and then, to fill 
his cup, takes a dollar’s profit on the child’s labor besides—this for labor 
that a man should do. 

“And this they do at Minotola every day.” 


They have laws in New Jersey that would partially protect 
the children were they enforced ; but since the government has 
passed so largely under control of the trusts and monopolies, 
and the dominant political parties in the various States have be- 
come virtual tributaries of the barons of greed, these laws are 
too frequently, as in New Jersey for example, dead letters. 
From the Chief Executive down to the factory inspectors, there 
appears to be the greatest indifference—and in many instances 
the most culpable indifference—in regard to the condition of 
the little ones. 
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The laws of Massachusetts relating to child labor are prob- 
ably among the best in the United States, and their enforcement 
is probably as vigorous as is to be found in the country; yet 
the laws permitting child work in the factories of the old Bay 
_ State are a disgrace to civilization—a double disgrace when it 
is remembered that the country is thronged with able- 
bodied men who are being crowded from positions of ernploy- 
ment to make way for the children who should be in the schools. 
In the State of Massachusetts there are over 14,900 children 
employed between fourteen and sixteen years of age, and in 
many instances the conditions are far from such as should pre- 
vail, even if child labor were defensible or necessary. On the 
11th of last March the correspondent of the New York Journal, 
who had been commissioned to investigate the conditions in the 
factories of Fall River, reported as follows: 


“Situated in the very center of Fall River’s wharf line and flush 
with the waters of Mt. Hope Bay is the mammoth plant of the Ameri- 
can Printing Company, the largest establishment of the kind in America, 
and the individual property of Matthew Chandler Durfee Borden, the 
millionaire resident of New York. 

“Hundreds of small boys work for Mr. Borden, and many of them 
toil ten hours a day without a thread of clothing on their bodies. No 
one except employees is allowed to enter the works; therefore, when 
it was stated before a woman’s club in New York last week that naked 
babies were at work in Fall River mills, much interest was aroused. 

“A Journal man has investigated the matter and found that the state- 
ment was practically true; that is, naked people work in the American 
works, but they are not exactly babies. They are children, sometimes 
not more than fourteen years old. They work in big tanks called ‘lime 
keer,’ in the bleach house, packing the cloth into the vats. This lime 
keer holds 750 pieces of cloth and it requires one hour and twenty 
minutes to fill it. During that time the lad must work inside, while 
his body is being soaked with whatever there is of chemicals which 
enter into the process of bleaching, of which lime is a prominent factor. 
The naked bodies of the children who do this work day after day are 
never dry, and the same chemicals which effect the bleaching process 
of the gray cloth naturally bleach the skin of the operator, and after 
coming out of the vats the boys show the effects in the whiteness of 
their skins, which rivals the cotton cloth.” 


Perhaps nowhere in the country are the abuses of child labor 
more notorious than in the great cotton factories and mills of 
the South. Certain it is that nowhere do we find great numbers 
of children of such tender age in these mills. Something of the ~ 
conditions prevailing in the South may be gleaned from the 
following facts as given by Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfayden in 
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the American Federationist, and they are borne out by the testi- 
mony of other trustworthy investigators : 


“In the finest mill in Columbia, S. C., a magnificent example of 
splendid enterprise, I found a tiny girl of five years in the spinning 
rocm. Her little sunbonnet had fallen back on her neck and her hair 
was covered with the threads that had fallen back onto her head from 
the frame as she worked. She was helper to her sister. Neither child 
knew her age, but a girl of eight, standing near, told me they were 
seven and five and worked there all day long. A beautiful little girl 
of eight, with hectic flush and great gray eyes, told me she ‘hadn't 
worked but a year.’ 

“All holidays are ‘made up’ in South Carolina. A strike occurred 
at one mill among some organized employees because they were re- 
quired to make up Labor Day beforehand. They were locked out and 
starved into submission. In Alabama the children in the mills are re- 
quired to work Thanksgiving Day. In Georgia a child missing Satur- 
day—a short day—loses one-sixth of her week’s wages. 

“The wages paid these children bear out what I have said in regard 
to child labor keeping wages low. Many toil for ten cents a day. 

“In South Carolina Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, found a child 
of five working at night in the fine, large new mills. Only a few weeks 
ago I stood at 10.30 at night in a mill in Columbia, S. C., controlled 
and owned by Northern capital, where children who did not know their 
own ages were working from 6 Pp. M. to 6 A.M., without a moment for 
rest or food or a single cessation of the maddening racket of the ma- 
chinery, in an atmosphere unsanitary and clouded with humidity and 
lint.” 


The curse of this crime against the child lies not merely in 
the fact that it is sowing dragon’s teeth to blight the civiliza- 
tion of to-morrow, but it is a crime of measureless proportions 
against the little innocents that are thus doomed to slavery from 
the dawning hours of sunny childhood—a crime that not only 
dwarfs and blunts the mind but places life and limb in deadly 
peril. On this point Mrs. Ashby-Macfayden observes: 


“A horrible form of dropsy occurs among the children. A doctor 
in a city mill, who has made a speciz! study of the subject, tells me 
that ten per cent. of the children who go to work before 12 years of 
age, after five years contract active consumption. The lint forms in 
their lungs a perfect cultivating medium for tuberculosis, while the 
change from the hot atmosphere of the mill to the chill night or morn- 
ing air often brings on pneumonia, which frequently, if not the cause 
of death, is a forerunner of consumption. 

“How sternly the ‘pound of flesh’ is insisted on by the various em- 
ployers is illustrated by the case of two little boys of 9 and 11, who had 
to walk three miles to work on the night shift for 12 hours. One night 
they were five minutes late and were shut out, having to tramp the 
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whole three miles back again. The number of accidents to those poor 
little ones who do not know the dangers of machinery is appalling. In 
Huntsville, Ala., in January, just before I was there, a child of eight 
years, who had been a few weeks in the mills, lost the index and middle 
finger of her right hand. A child of seven had lost her thumb a year 
previously. In one mill city in the South a doctor told a friend that 
he had personally amputated more than a hundred babies’ fingers 
mangled in the mill. A cotton merchant in Atlanta told me he had fre- 
quently seen mill-children without fingers or thumb and sometimes 
without the whole hand. 

“So frequent are these accidents that in some mills applicants for 
employment have to sign a contract that in case of injury in the mill 
the company will not be held responsible, and parents or guardians 
sign for minors. 

“No mill-children look healthy. Any one that does by chance, you 
are sure to find out has but recently begun work. They are character- 
ized by extreme pallor and an aged, worn expression infinitely pitiful 
and incongruous in a child’s face. The dull eyes raised by the little 
ones inured to toil before they ever learned to play, shut out by this 
damnable system of child slavery from liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, often to be early robbed of life itself, are not those of a child 
but of an imprisoned soul, and are filled, it always seems to me, with 
speechless reproach. There is unfortunately no question as to the 
physical debasement of the mill-child.” 


A few years ago, when preparing my work on “Civilization’s 
Inferno,” my attention was called on many occasions to the 
pitiful lot of the little children toilers in the wretched tenements 
in the slums-of the North End of Boston. I made a number 
of tours in company with the Rev. Mr. Swaffield, of the Bap- 
tist Bethel Mission, and his assistant, Mr. English. In one-of 
the homes we visited I remember finding two little girls, the 
youngest of which since she was two and one-half years of 
age had been daily engaged in over-casting the long seams of 
pants that’ were being made under contract. When we first 
called she had just passed her fourth birthday and was at that 
time over-casting from three to four pairs of pants every day. 
There on a little stool she sat, her fingers moving rapidly in as 
unerring a manner as those of an old experienced needlewoman. 
Her sister was a year and a half older; and here, day in and 
day out, these little slaves toiled incessantly within wretched 
walls that practically marked the limit of their world. 

I remember on one occasion, when Mr. English was present, 
one of the poor women in a tenement we visited stated that that 
day marked her fortieth birthday, and Mr. English replied, if 

‘I remember correctly, “And I am just a little over forty-two ;” 
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at which a wan-faced little worker lifted her eyes from the 
needle and exclaimed: “Oh, dear! I should think you would 
be so tired of living so many years.” 

And these cases are strictly typical of conditions in the sweat- 
shops of our great cities, though they are less tragic than the 
fate of the little boys in the glass factories or of the little 
children in the mills, where there is the incessant roar and din 
of machinery and where the air is filled with lint and dust. 

The Anglo-Saxon peoples may long be indifferent to unjust 
conditions—they may for a time permit great wrongs to exist; 
but when the essential evil of the unjust conditions is uncovered 
and brought to the notice of the people, and their essential 
criminality is impressed by a persistent agitation, the conscience 
of the people at last becomes so thoroughly aroused that no 
power in State, no class influence, nor yet the almost invincible 
influence of wealth is strong enough to withstand the majesty 
of an aroused public sentiment. A very striking illustration 
of this character is found in the story of the amelioration of the 
condition of women and children in the shops, mills, factories, 
and mines of Great Britian during the thirties and forties of 
the last century. At that time in England, as is the case with 
us to-day, rich and powerful individuals and corporations so 
dominated the government, pulpit, and press that the outlook 
for the helpless ones seemed hopeless; but within two decades 
of the time that the educational agitation was inaugurated a 
revolution was achieved that marked one of the most distinct 
upward and onward steps of the England of the nineteenth 
century. So timely, inspiring, and suggestive for workers in 
the present crusade against child slavery is the story of the 
victory in old England that I am tempted to give a brief sketch 
of this stirring agitation. 

The victory for these white slaves was largely due to the 
untiring and persistent efforts of Lord Ashley, later the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. This nobleman dared the ridicule, insults, in- 
nuendos, and savage opposition of the rich and powerful in- 
terests for those who had no vote to give and no position, in- 
fluence, or standing in English society. It required long and 
persistent work to secure the appointment of an efficient official 
committee to investigate the conditions of the women and chil- 
dren in the mines, shops, and factories. The report of those ap- 
pointed to look into the mines affords some idea of the prevail- 
ing slavery endured by women and children. It was shown 
that in parts of England and Wales children were set to work 
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in the mines and collieries when but four years of age, and in 
n:any places when they reached five or six they were condemned 
to slavery in the mines. In noting the report of this parliamen- 
tary commission, the able and conservative English historian, 
Dr. J. Frank Bright, observes: 


“All the work that had to be done was of the most terrible descrip- 
tion. The mines in the north of England, in Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and South Durham, were fairly ventilated, and the coal-beds 
were of tolerable thickness; but in many other places the coal-seams 
were not more than 22 to 28 inches in height, the heat was intense, 
water was constantly dripping, and frequently it lay deep over the feet 
and lower limbs of the workers. Along these terrible passages, for a 
distance 100 or 200 yards in length, between the working-places, the 
children and women had to crawl along on all fours, with a girdle 
passing round their waists and harnessed by a chain between their legs 
to carts they were drawing. The men worked absolutely naked—the 
women and children very nearly so. ‘I have been in water,’ said one 
woman, ‘up to my thighs; I go on my hands and feet, the road is very 
steep; when there is no rope we have to catch hold of anything we 
can; my clothes are wet through all day long; I have drawn till I have 
had the skin off me.’ ‘I found a little girl,’ said a sub-commissioner 
in Scotland, ‘six years of age, carrying half a cwt., and making regu- 
larly fourteen long journeys a day. The height ascended, and the dis- 
tance along the road exceeded in each journey the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.’ In many cases the work was continued on alternate days 
for sixteen, eighteen, or twenty hours out of the twenty-four. ‘I have 
repeatedly worked,’ said one girl, seventeen years of age, ‘for twenty- 
four hours.’ The effect of such a life was inevitable. Stunted, crip- 
pled, misshapen, the workers were condemned inevitably to a premature 
old age and early death. Even the men, from want of proper ventila- 
tion, ‘died off,’ says the report, ‘like rotten sheep, and each generation 
is commonly extinct soon after fifty.’ Still worse were the moral ef- 
fects. Brutal cruelty, a total loss of all sense of decency or modesty, 
drinking, fighting—in fact, complete savagery—marked the collier life.” 


Conditions in the sweat-shops of London and in the factories 
and mills throughout Great Britain were scarcely less terrible 
than those prevailing in the mines. 

With the incontrovertible facts before Parliament and the 
people, it was no longer possible for the press or the pulpit to 
ignore or seek to belittle the question; while the reform move- 
ment was greatly aided by a number of earnest young men 
and women and a few high-minded clergymen—such men as 
Charles Kingsley and Frederic Dennison Maurice. 

On one of the committees appointed to investigate conditions 
was a young man of letters, a Mr. Horne, who counted among 
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his intimate friends a young, wealthy, and beautiful poetess, 
who at the time was a great invalid, unable to leave her room 
and pronounced by her physician to be incurable. The report 
of the government committee on which Mr. Horne served was 
well calculated to startle society, as it revealed conditions al- 
most inconceivable in a Christian land. Like the recent revela- 
tions of child slavery in the glass factories, cotton mills, and 
elsewhere in our country, this report showed a brutal unconcern 
on the part of the “masters of the bread” that would have been 
ridiculed as preposterous and impossible were it not official, 
circumstantial, and conclusive in character. Now, one of these 
printed reports found its way into the luxurious home of the 
beautiful young invalid. With a sensation of horror never be- 
fore experienced, the poetess read the testimony gathered by her 
friend. She had never wanted for aught in life, and the con- 
ditions here described so horrified her that she could not ban- 
ish the frightful scenes ; and the cry of the children of the shops, 
mills, and mines of England sounded ever in her ears, until at 
last, moved by a divine inspiration, she took her pen and wrote 
her immortal poem, “The Cry of the Children,” which, appear- 
ing at the time when public sentiment was deeply aroused, 
furthered in a positive way the great reforms then being carried 
forward. 

It was at this time also that we find Charles Dickens writing 
his great novels so instinct with the humanistic spirit. Dickens 
had experienced the wretched lot of the poor child in the Eng- 
land of his day. More than once he had seen his father 
dragged to a debtors’ prison; and when he entered the field 
of fiction he unmasked prevailing abuses with all the power 
and enthusiasm of an awakened soul who consecrates his genius 
to the cause of justice. 

At this time also Thomas Hood, that rare, gifted, and lovable 
child of progress and adversity, who had fought a heroic 
battle against starvation without a murmur and with kind, 
cheerful words for all, raised his voice for the women slaves of 
London in “The Song of the Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
He wrote these poems when the shadow of death was man- 
tling his brow ; but other poets were waiting to take up the song 
of the suffering ones. 

Among these were Gerald Massey and Charles Mackay. The 
latter, moved by the tragic condition of the children, penned 
the following memorable lines, which first appeared anony- 
mously : 
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“Who bids for the little children, — 
Body, and soul, and brain? 
Who bids for the little children, — 
Young, and without a stain? 
Will no one bid,” said England, 
“For their souls so pure and white, 
And fit for all good or evil 
The world on their page may write?” 


“We bid,” said Pest and Famine; 
“We bid for life and limb; 

Fever and pain and squalor 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places 
Where none may hear their moan.” 


“I bid,” said Beggary, howling; 
“IT bid for them, one and all! 
I'll teach them a thousand lessons— 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl! 
They shall sleep in my lair, like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine; 
And if they serve my purpose 
I hope they'll answer thine.” 


“And Ill bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime, with wolfish grin; 
“For I love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


“Prison and hulk and gallows 
Are many in the land, 

’Twere folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. 

Give me the little children— 
I'll take them as they’re born, 

And feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


“Give me the little children, 
Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 

And let the busy world spin round 
While ye shut your idle eyes; 
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And your judges shall have work, 
And your lawyers wag the tongue, 

And the gaolers and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young. 


“I and the Law, for pastime, 
Shall struggle day and night; 
And the Law shall gain, but I shall win, 
And we'll still renew the fight: 
And ever and aye we'll wrestle, 
Till Law grow sick and sad, 
And kill, in its desperation, 
The incorrigibly bad. 


“TI, and the Law, and Justice, 

Shall thwart each other still; 
Aud hearts shall break to see it— 
And innocent blood shall spill! 
So leave—oh, leave the children 

To Ignorance and Woe— 
And I'll come in and teach them 
The way that they should go.” 


“Oh, shame!” said true Religion. 
“Oh, shame that this should be! 
I’ll take the little children; 
I'll take them all to me: 
I'll raise them up with kindness 
From the mire in which they're trod; 
I'll teach them words of blessing; 
I'll lead them up to God.” - 


“You're not the true Religion,” 
Said a Sect with flashing eyes; 
“Nor thou,” said another, scowling, 
“Thou’rt heresy and lies.” 
“You shall not have the children,” 
Said a third with shout and yell; 
“Youre Antichrist and bigot— 
Ycu’d train them up for hell.” 


And England, sorely puzzled 
To see such battle strong, 
Exclaimed, with voice of pity, 
“Oh, friends, you do me wrong! 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling; 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.” 
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But all refused to listen; 
Quoth they—“We bide our time;” 
And the bidders seized the children— 
Beggary, Filth, and Cr‘me; 
And the prisons teemed with victim:, 
And the gallows rocked on high; 
And the thick abomination 
Spread reeking to the sky. 


These stanzas chanced to come to the notice of Prince Albert, 
who, after ascertaining the name of the author, requested his 
permission to reprint them for cheap and gratuitous circulation 
among the people, in aid of the great cause of the education 
of the poor children. The permission was cheerfully and thank- 
fully granted, and by this act of the Prince Consort more than 
20,000 copies were circulated throughout the country. 

Slowly but steadily the conscience of England was aroused, 
and the agitation thus carried forward resulted, as such agita- 
tions always result when the conscience of a nation is awakened, 
in a victory for humanity. 

No holier cause has ever summoned high-minded men and 
women than this agitation for the abolition of child slavery in 
the factories, mills, and shops of America. The wrong can be 
abolished if even a few men and women will intelligently and 
persistently agitate the question. It will not do simply to un- 
mask the iniquity and leave the wrong unrighted. Indeed, such 
a course would be more detrimental than no agitation; as the 
knowledge of the facts, if they simply inform the mind with- 
out stinging the conscience to action, will prove soul-paralyz- 
ing in its effect on the people and leave the conscience of the 
nation to a degree deadened, thus rendering future action more 
difficult. 

What is needed, what the higher law demands of those who 
hear the call of duty and are noble enough to consecrate life 
and talent to the cause, is that earnest, intelligent, and persist- 
ent agitation which marked the splendid services of Lord Ash- 
ley in behalf of the enslaved women and children of the Eng- 
land of the last century ; that whole-souled devotion that made 
Wilberforce invincible when he championed the cause of Afri- 
can emancipation against the wealth of England; that de- 
termined and single-hearted devotion to the cause that enabled 
Richard Cobden and John Bright to work an economic revolu- 
tion in England in less than ten years, though at the outset 
they were opposed by press, pulpit, and both the great parlia- 
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mentary parties; that high-minded consecration which marked 
the splendid work of John Howard, which resulted in revolu- 
tionizing and humanizing the treatment of prisoners; or that 
courage, perseverance, and essential heroism which led Pinel 
to brave the ridicule, hostility, and almost ostracism of his pro- 
fession and the prejudice of the whole world in order that 
he might prove that kind and humane treatment would do far 
more for the insane than the brutal and savage treatment that 
had been one of the greatest blots on the escutcheon of Christian 
civilization. That whole-souled dedication of life’s best ener- 
gies which marked the lives of these and scores of others of 
the greatest moral heroes of the ages is what is called for now 
in inaugurating and carrying forward this great battle for 
childhood and the civilization of to-morrow against soulless and 
soul-destroying greed. 

Young men and women of America, who on the threshold 
of life hear the voice of duty calling and who would live in the 
heart of the future by having blessed the world, by having 
helped the helpless, and by having held aloft the torch of right, 
here is work for you! Will you not take up the labor, con- 
secrating life’s best efforts to the cause? The little ones are 
crying to you in the dark. 


“How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 

Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


* * * 


MAYOR JOHNSON’S LATEST VICTORY. 


No more impressive illustration of the complete subserviency 
of a large majority of the great democratic dailies in our money 
centers to the trust magnates, and especially to the monopolists 
who are becoming dangerously rich by operating public utili- 
ties for private gain, can be found than in the conspiracy of 
silence they persistently maintain in reference to the magnifi- 
cent work being wrought by Mayor Tom L. Johnson in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, not only in furthering the cause of municipal owner- 
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ship and equitable taxation but in combating the bribery and 
corruption of the corporations that operate public utilities and 
have for more than a generation been fattening off the people 
by special privileges, largely secured and maintained by de- 
bauching the people’s representatives. We think it is quite 
safe to say that no other Democratic official in America has 
done a tenth as much during the last year to further the best 
interests of the people, to secure justice in taxation, to encour- 
age honesty in public service, to gain for the citizens what 
should be theirs in the enjoyment of public utilities, in fore- 
stalling corruption, and in checking the wholesale bribery that 
is the crying shame in municipal life to-day, as Mayor John- 
son. And yet, such is the power that the few who have al- 
ready been rendered dangerously rich through the benefits of 
public franchises have over the great Democratic dailies of 
the Eastern centers of wealth, that the magnificent services 
rendered to true democracy by this brave and fearless states- 
man are as completely ignored by them as by the great Republi- 
can papers that fear Mr. Johnson. Were it not that these 
journals are as anxious to maintain a conspiracy of silence as 
are the papers of the opposition, the following thrilling exposure 
of a recent attempt at bribery would have been published far 
and wide. Perhaps even some of the space usually given to 
sensational accounts of such topics as the doings of the British 
Court, the movements of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and the 
gambling of Mr. Gates of Chicago or of Mr. Schwab at Monte 
Carlo, might have been sacrificed in order to give the public the 
facts concerning this latest attempt of the owners of public util- 
ities to debauch public servants. But no; the great majority of 
the so-called Democratic papers in the large cities have no ears 
for movements against the predatory bands that are reaping 
tens of millions of dollars annually that should go to enrich 
the municipalities. Our readers are cognizant of the sickening 
revelations made in recent years of municipal corruption in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and the still more appal- 
ling exposures of the systematic bribery af public servants in 
St. Louis by the corporations operating public franchises; and 
now comes the story of an attempt at bribery in Cleveland. 

In the spring an effort was made to introduce natural gas 
into Cleveland. It was shown that it would greatly benefit 
the citizens by materially reducing the price of gas. Those 
who had been furnishing gas fought the threatened -measure 
with all the means at their command. The idea of the people 
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enjoying the benefits of reduced cost of fuel was preposterous, 
especially at the time when the protected trusts and monopolies 
were artificially increasing the cost of most of life’s necessities. 
Former mayors were the friends of the corporations. Hence, 
the people suffered. If they were not parties to the corrupt 
practises by which special privileges were obtained and en- 
joyed, they certainly offered no effective opposition to the as- 
saults on the pocket-books of the people. Not so with Mayor 
Johnson. He strongly favored the efforts to benefit the people, 
and, happily for Cleveland, there was in the city council an 
incorruptible representative of the people. Thus it came to 
pass, on the night of June 23, that the high-handed attempt 
at bribery was exposed, as will be seen from the following 
dramatic report of the revelations, which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer: 


“The gas ordinance had been put upon its passage. The trowd 
which choked the galleries and the lobby was straining forward toward 
the little body of their representatives who occupied the center of the 
stage, eagerly intent on any proceedings relative to the question of gas 
and expecting excitement which should reward them for their long 
wait in the cramped quarters provided for the public. 

“What followed exceeded their expectations. 

“It was with evident pleasure and keen anticipation that they hailed, 
friends as well as opponents, the real beginning of the fray to which 
they were alike keyed up. 

“What followed left the spectators breathless, the councilmen pale 
and stunned. The one listened with open amazement; the other with 
evident horror to the revelation that followed. 

“The discussion of the ordinance had barely commenced when Mayor 
Johnson took the floor. 

“Much has been said about detectives shadowing councilmen,’ he 
began slowly, and in his ever-pleasant voice. At once he had the un- 
divided attention of every person in the hall. 

“*However that may be,’ he continued, ‘I will not discuss it here, 
and I have no report prepared on that line to offer you.’ 

“There was a perceptible letting down of the close concentration of 
a moment previous. A few members and certain of the spectators ex- 
changed glances and smiled. 

“*But!’ the mayor’s voice rose sharp as a trumpet call, ‘a member 
of the city council came to me to-day and said he had been offered 
$5,000 for his vote.’ One could feel the silence that filled that pause. 
‘I told him to take it!’ Johnson’s voice rang through the council cham- 
ber. ‘He tells me that he has a part of the money! He tells me that 
Mr. Daykin gave him the money! Mr. Daykin was here a few minutes 
ago, but I see he has left. But that councilman is here and he can tell 
you the rest.’ 
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“In the deathlike silence which followed the mayor to his seat Coun- 
cilman Kohl, pale in his intense excitement, slowly rose from his seat 
in the front of the chamber and without a word dramatically held aloft 
a long, thin package wrapped in tissue paper. 

“Then from the galleries arose a wild yell that seemed to split the 
roof. ‘Kohl!’ ‘Kohl!’ they shrieked. ‘What’s the matter with Charley?’ 

“‘T am sorry,’ began Kohl, and silence was instantly restored, ‘that 
we have people in Cleveland who are trying to keep the common people 
down with their money. I have but $2,000 of the $5,000 offered me 
for my vote and for the introduction of this amendment’—Kohl held 
a second piece of paper aloft—‘but I could have got another $5,000 more 
for the mayor in less than two minutes’ walk from the City Hall.’ 

“Slowly and deliberately Kohl undid the tissue wrappings, and a 
long, thin package of greenbacks appeared to the gaze of the council- 
men and the crowd who gazed upon him fascinated. 

“Again that wild yeil went up from the galleries. 

“*Two thousand won’t buy my vote,’ cried Kohl as silence once 
more prevailed. ‘Five thousand won’t buy my vote in the city council. 
There isn’t enough money in the Society for Savings or in any other 
bank in this city to buy my vote. But I’ve got the money that was paid 
for gas, paid to have an amendment offered in this body. Mr. Clerk, 
I will hand you this money. I think you had better take care of it, 
and I would like to have you read this amendment it was to buy.’” 


It is perhaps needless to say that after the exposure the 
amendment desired by the gas corporation failed of passage; 
but Mayor Johnson was not content to have positive action in 
the interests of the people deferred to another meeting. He 
facetiously expressed the fear that somebody might be bank- 
rupted in paying for votes if action were delayed, and conse- 
quently a double victory was won for the municipality. 

There never was a time in the history of the Republic when 
there was so crying a need for men like Mr. Johnson, who are 
at once loyal to the interests of the people, fearless in the execu- 
tion of their public trust, and who possess the business capacity 
and intelligence to meet the great problems that tax modern 
statesmanship. 


CO-QPERATIVE CONFERENCE AT LEWISTON. 


z. 


We had the pleasure of attending the recent convention of 
cooperators, held in Lewiston, Maine, under the auspices of 
the Codperative Association of America and the Co-workers’ 
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Fraternity Company. The convention drew together a large 
body of thoughtful and earnest men and women, many of the 
delegates coming from States as far removed as Iowa, Illinois, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania; although, as was anticipated, 
the great majority of those attending were from New England 
commonwealths. 

This was the first large convention of codperators held in 
the East, and it was rendered notable by the number of excep- 
tionally strong addresses delivered, no less than by the impor- 
tant executive work accomplished. Prof. Frank Parsons, of the 
Boston University School of Law; Gen. C. H. Howard, editor 
of Farm, Field, and Fireside; Mr. George F. Washburn, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Club of Boston ; Regent Carl Vroo- 
man, of the Kansas Agricultural College; the Rev. George E. 
Littlefield, pastor of the Unitarian Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
and editor of Ariel; and Mr. Bradford Peck, founder of the 
Codperative Association of America, were among the leading 
speakers whose addresses were especially timely. Mr. Peck, 
who has already contributed about $15,000 to. the work, sub- 
scribed an additional $7,500 to the funds of the Association. 

The bringing together of leading codperators in such confer- 
ences and conventions as this meeting in Lewiston cannot fail 
wonderfully to stimulate the codperative movement in this 
country—a movement that, unless all signs fail, will soon as- 
sume colossal proportions and in a peaceful manner meet the 
trusts on the economic plane and secure for the people that 
which is now enriching the coffers of a few scores of over-rich 
individuals. 

Il. 


In this connection we desire to say a word regarding the 
grocery store of the Codperative Association in Lewiston, as it 
affords a tangible illustration of what can easily be accom- 
plished in any community where there is an honest and capable 
business head and a few earnest and zealous codperators. The 
citizens of Lewiston were afforded the opportunity to purchase 
shares in the stock of the codperative store, each share costing 
$25 and no person being permitted to hold more than a single 
share. When the requisite number of shares was disposed of, 
a fine, large two-story brick building was erected, the first floor 
being devoted to the grocery and provision store, while the 
second story was fitted up into a large and handsome hall and 
offices for the Association, the whole finished throughout in 
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hard wood. All the needs of the Association have been con- 
sidered in the fitting up of the hall. Thus there are large and 
commodious reception-rooms, so necessary in case the hall is re- 
quired for social gatherings, dances, and festivals. The main 
room has a seating capacity of several hundred. Here chairs 
are used that can be easily removed when the floor is desired 
for purposes other than meetings. When not needed by the 
Association, it is open for rental, and thus becomes a source 
of revenue to the codperators. The land on which the build- 
ing is erected was donated by Mr. Peck. The store is without 
exception the cleanest, handsomest, and most inviting grocery 
house we have seen outside of New York and Boston. It is 
well stocked and apparently conducted in a wise and business- 
like manner. 

At the end of each six months the profits on the store, in- 
stead of going to enrich the middleman, are divided among the 
codperators in proportion to the amount of purchases made. 
The store was opened last November, and in May a dividend of 
five per cent. was declared and paid to the codperators. 

In every town and city, with proper agitation and organiza- 
tion, a coOperative association can be formed; and, if wisdom 
is exercised in selecting the management, a successful store 
can be established by which the purchasers will secure all the 
profits above the actual cost of operating. In California there 
are to-day fifty such codperative stores. 

This movement is perhaps the most important advance step 
on the economic plane. It is revolutionary, yet peaceful and 
orderly. It largely eliminates the waste of competition, while 
it secures to the codperators the profits that for generations 
they have been paying to middlemen, and that under the present 
economic order are largely augmenting the colossal fortunes 
of the few. It is a movement worthy of the serious attention 
of every reader of THE ARENA. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION’S VICTORY IN OREGON. 


By far the most important political achievement of the last 
few months was the overwhelming victory for Direct Legisla- 
tion recently won in Oregon. There were 67,691 votes cast for 
and against the adoption of the amendment for the initiative and 
referendum. Of these votes, 5,667 were cast against its adop- 
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tion, and 62,024 for the right of the people to initiate important 
legislative acts and to pass upon bills before they become laws. 
Happily the campaign for Direct Legislation in Oregon was 
kept out of party politics. In this manner every lover of the 
great principles of free government had the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his desire for Direct Legislation without voting against 
his own party. This is as it should be. All those who believe 
in true republicanism or democracy should hail with enthusiasm 
the adoption of those measures which changed conditions have 
rendered imperatively essential to the maintenance of popular 
sovereignty and pure government. 

Switzerland to-day enjoys the moral prestige among repub- 
lics long held by the United States, because the Alpine democ- 
racy is at present the truest embodiment of a republic. And 
this noble preéminence is chiefly due to the fact that her people 
early apprehended the requirements necessary to maintain the 
underlying principles of popular or free government, and suc- 
cessfully introduced and operated—(1) the initiative, or the 
right of the people to compel its representatives to act on prob- 
lems of such importance as to enlist the interest of a sufficient 
number of voters to make the percentage of votes required in 
the provision for initiative legislation; (2) the referendum, or 
the right of the people to pass on important bills that have been 
acted on by the lawmakers; (3) the imperative mandate, or the 
right of recall, being an important republican provision that 
gives the electors the power to recall or retire any unfaithful 
public servant; and (4) proportional representation, by which 
minority parties are able to be represented in popular govern- 
ment. 

The victory in Oregon should stimulate the friends of Direct 
Legislation to renewed efforts. Direct Legislation is bound to 
become an overshadowing issue in American politics; but so 
far as possible efforts should be made to prevent its becoming 
a merely party issue. The loyal band of patriotic workers in 
Oregon deserve the gratitude of every lover of the Republic for 
the intelligent, tireless, and persistent action by which so splen- 
did a victory was rendered possible. 
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HOW I AM EDUCATING MY DAUGHTERS. By W. H. H. 
Murray. Cloth, 288 pp. Price, $1.50. Published by the author 
at Guilford, Ct. F ; 


The nineteenth century was primarily the epoch of intellectual un- 
foldment. Education during this period concerned itself chiefly with the 
empire of the mind, while for the first time in the history of civilization 
knowledge was diffused among the masses, and the children of the more 
enlightened ones had placed within their reach the means of learning to 
reason and think intelligently and understandingly. But while food, 
though necessary to man’s existence, is not all of life, so mental learning, 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the power clearly to reason, though 
indispensable to a truly free man and vitally important to the life of a 
free State, are but a fraction of what must constitute true education. The 
latter, if it be full orbed, must concern itself with man’s threefold de- 
velopment: (1) physical training, which is best achieved by a scientific 
course of industrial schooling; (2) mental growth, which should be 
largely suggestive and while imparting knowledge should always seek 
to make the child an original thinker; and (3) moral culture, or that 
spiritual development which concerns itself primarily with character and 
the exalting of the higher faculties to the position of dominion over 
the mind and body—with the awakening of the conscience to such a 
degree that the individual becomes a disciple of duty and an apostle of 
justice and progress. The development and pushing forward of this 
splendid ideal of education is one of the most august missions of the 
twentieth century ; and every well-considered work that seeks to further 
this task should challenge the thoughtful consideration of every parent 
and teacher in the land. 

Perhaps the most suggestive book that has appeared during these 
dawning days of the twentieth century is the recently issued volume, by 
Mr. W. H. H. Murray, entitled “How I Am Educating My Daughters.” 
Mr. Murray does not expect the work to be other than suggestive and 
helpful to parents and teachers. “It is,” he tells us, “a truthful record 
of~what iis actually being done with a group of children located in 
the country by a father who has the education and the environment that 
enables him to be their teacher.” It is his hope that it may prove of 
value to readers by calling attention to “what might be done but is now 
neglected in the matter of educating the children of the Country.” 


*Books intended for review in THE ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The tens of thousands of thinking Americans familiar with Mr. 
Murray’s writings will not need to be informed that this volume is 
very rich in vitally helpful suggestions expressed in elevated and digni- 
fied diction. There is a peculiar charm in the style of this author 
that is very rarely found in the present rushing age, where the major- 
ity of books display signs of haste and carelessness. Mr. Murray is 
always interesting, and the ease, grace, and simplicity characterizing 
his writings invest them with a fascinating spell that lures the reader 
from page to page. 

In an old-fashioned, rambling house, overlooking Long Island Sound 
and surrounded by a wezith of wildwood peopled by numberless birds, 
which by “their close and fearless vicinage bear testimony that the 
family within the old gray residence is civilized,” Mr. Murray is essay- 
ing to educate his daughters after the manner of his ideal of what 
should constitute true education—an ideal that is noble, though perhaps 
not so broad and comprehensive as some of our readers could desire, and 
that may be briefly summarized in the following paragraphs: 


“There is nc education worth the having that does not make the 
child love father and mother more. There is no mental development 
worth the time and effort needed to get it that does not cause the pupil 
to understand more fully and appreciate more warmly the blessings of 
home. There is no religious instruction worthy of mention unless by it 
the child is brought into more trustful and loving connection with the 
divine Fatherhood. There is no system of intellectual training fit 
for the children of the Republic that does not implant and cultivate 
within their hearts the love of country. There are four heart connec- 
tions for the child to make—the Parental heart, the heart of Home, the 
heart of God, and the heart of the Nation. And that boy or girl who, 
while living within the safe and sweet inclosure of child-life, has, by 
the education given him or her, been helped to make a true and happy 
connection with these four sources of needed and vital supply of the 
growing forces within, has been best fitted for earthly life in its broadest 
sense. And that education, both as to its substance and method, which 
gives in the fullest measure this development and preparation for life 
is the best possible education that can be given a child. . 

“To me the object aimed at seemed large and noble enough to in- 
clude all possible education, from the alphabet to the highest point of 
human scholarship. The method and manner of my instruction may be 
modified to adapt it to varying circumstances, dissimilar conditions, and 
different environments. But the objective result remains in each case 
the same. Love of parents; love of home; love of country; and love of 
God—these four stand as fixed stars, resplendent and changeless in the 
sky of parental aspiration, and of those who are appointed to take the 
place of parents. Above every home, above every school-house, above 
every college and university, they should be seen and recognized as sup- 
plying to all educational effort the natural and attractive splendor.” 


Our author is no fatalist. The soul-benumbing doctrine of the 
Oriental world has exerted no paralyzing effect on his broad and pro- 
gressive mind. He holds, and rightly holds, that— 


“Whether human conditions in this country are lifted to the level 
of human necessities and human happiness in the next generation or 
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in the one-thousandth generation from this one is not a matter of fate 
but of popular wish and adequate effort. The election is primarily with 
us who are parents, and who for one-third of all their days control the 
mental, social, moral, and physical shaping and characterizing of the 
dear ones divinely placed in our charge. One generation of children 
rightly educated secures us a millennial citizenship.” 


Mr. Murray holds that education to-day fails in that it does not take 
into consideration the child’s nature. It is arbitrary. “The child as a 
child,” he tells us, “is not considered. The pupils are treated rather 
as little men and little women and forced to adjust themselves to rules, 
methods of study, and an environment not natural or pleasant to them. 
Unconventional to a degree, they are suddenly brought face to face and 
compelled to harmonize with the conventional. The Socratic method 
of questioning and seeking knowledge of Nature and things in their 
own natural way is denied them. If they will or can learn in one set, 
arbitrary way and in accordance with a certain conventional method 
they can do so. But if they cannot do this, then they can remain igno- 
rant. The child nature being ignored, the child growth is lost.” 

He next arraigns present educational methods as faulty in that they 
misapprehend the nature of education. Proceeding on the assumption 
that it is merely the acquisition of knowledge, its larger and truer pur- 
pose escapes the teacher. The result of this misapprehension is seen in 
overcrowding of the memory and the neglecting of other faculties more 
important. In speaking of this phase of the system our author ob- 
serves: 


“If memory is phenomenal a child lives through the awful process 
and is graduated a mental squab. He is unable to fly, but he is jellied 
with ‘knowledge.’ He stands at the head of his class. He is graduated 
> P pmatal He is called a ‘Remarkable Scholar’—heaven save the 
mar , 

“But what of the mass of pupils whose memories are proportionate 
with their other endowments? What of those whose mental stomachs 
cannot stand being stuffed with such a mass of food every day? What 
of those who are not precocious, who mature slowly, who are highly 
organized and cannot stand the strain of intense application week in and 
week out? What of those the glory of whose natures is seen in the 
wealth of their affections rather than in mental equipment? Are there 
no geniuses of the heart in God’s world to-day? 

“There is a tendency in all doing among us to over-do. Athletics 
are causing more early deaths and making more cripples in our country 
than all other causes combined. And this is not because athletic exer- 
cise is not healthy, but because athleticism in America means over- 
training and over-effort. It is the pace that kills. And in the realm 
of .education the same is true: over-study, over-application, over-stimu- 
lation of the receptive capacity thwarts the very purpose of education.” 


No education, according to our writer, is worthy of the name which 
ignores the moral, ethical, or spiritual side of life—a most important 
fact that educators and thinkers generally are happily coming at last to 
realize. Yet it must not be supposed that he is blind to the fact that 
dogmatic theology and narrow, creed-bound religion does not nourish 
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and develop the moral and spiritual life of man. He knows the sad 
failures of educational systems where the Church has arrogated the 
right to train the young, resulting as it has in a pitiful lack of intellect- 
ual culture, while the nobler side of life has been allowed to wither, and 
the cardinal virtues have too frequently given place to bigotry, hatred, 
the spirit of persecution, and a craven fear that has prevented the free 
exercise of God-given reason. Knowing these things, Mr. Murray 
outlines a religious training as broad and catholic in spirit as that of 
the Great Nazarene. The life and exalted ethics of Jesus have been 
made the subject of a series of lessons in which the father-teacher has 
striven to impress the fundamental spiritual truths, while many of the 
noble passages of the Old Testament have supplemented the life and 
teachings of Jesus. How clearly Mr. Murray avoids the old-time dog- 
matic theology may be inferred from the following charming passage, 
in which the opening mind of a little girl is directed to the Fount and 
Author of Being: 


“Father, who made this sweetbriar ?” 

“The same as made the earth in which it grows, my dear.” 

“But; father, who made the earth?” 

“Even He who made the sun that warms it so that the sweetbriar 
grows.” 

“And did this same one make the sky, too, father?” 

“Yes, even the same, my daughter.” 

“And the stars?” 

“Surely, the stars also.” 

“But, father dear, who made this sweetbriar so sweet?” 

“Even He who caused it to be made it to be sweet.” 

“Then He loves sweet things even as I do?” 

“Beyond doubt, He loves them even as you and I do, only more.” 

“I don’t think he could love its sweet smell more than I do, father.” 

“Perhaps not, for you are His child and only just from Him and 
very like Him in many ways.” 

A brief pause, in which the little student of divine things inspects 
> delicate bloom of the odorous bush and inhales its perfume; and 
then— 

“Oh, father, tell me, did you ever see Him?” 

“No, I have never seen Him.” 

“Why, you have been everywhere, father, and I should think you 
must have met Him.” 

“I have met Him, dear one, and in many places, both by day and 
night, but never nigher or more face to face than you do standing there 
“a the beauty and smelling the fragrance of that bush.” 

“You mean that you have only seen Him in what He has done. Is 
that what you mean, father?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean, pet. Come, dear, break off a bough for 
the table, for Ruby is waving her handkerchief, and that means that 
breakfast is ready, and we will stroll homeward.” 

And so, one little hand in mine, the other holding the spray of sweet- 
briar, through the dewy grass, the air filled with the bird notes, and 
inhaling a hundred sweet smells, we slowly sauntered homeward. 


Patriotism, or love of country, it will be noticed, is one of the things 
our author considers should be a serious concern with educators, 
whether parents or teachers. There can be no doubt that the present 

2 
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low public ideals and the indifference of hundreds of thousands of men 
who count themselves among the best members of society to the duties 
devolving on voters are very largely due to our failure to impress upon 
the young the fundamental principles of free government; the points 
wherein it differs from other systems of rule; the high mission of our 
great Republic, which made this nation for nearly a century the moral 
leader among the world powers; the duty and necessity of consecrat- 
ing much of life’s best effort to the cause of free and just government ; 
the need of being aroused to the importance of meeting changed condi- 
tions with such provisions as shall best conserve the true ideal of free- 
dom, justice, and fraternity; and the solemn obligation devolving upon 
each individual to do his part for his nation. These great facts have 
been overlooked in our system of education—so sadly, indeed, that the 
Declaration of Independence has become a dead letter to many, and 
an astounding amount of ignorance prevails among young and old alike 
as to the provisions of the Constitution of our Republic. Mr. Murray 
holds that every child should commit, paragraph by paragraph, the 
Declaration and the Constitution. He would have this done a little at 
a time and accompanied by anecdotes, historical facts, and other inter- 
esting information concerning the times that produced these great in- 
struments and the men who fathered them. In this manner he has 
taught the Declaration and the Constitution to his daughters, so that 
they have a clear and intelligent conception of every paragraph and 
article; and with that information has come a wealth of other facts 
germane to the subject. 

A very interesting chapter of this work is given to the way in which 
the teacher has led his children to master a full, rich vocabulary of 
English words. So valuable and suggestive is the treatment of this 
subject that_I quote a few pregnant paragraphs: 

“He who knows how to write and speak the English language in 
purity, with correctness and finished forcefulness, is, and must be ad- 
mitted to be, a scholar of highest rank. And he who cannot do this, 


no matter to what other knowledge he has come, lacks the cultivation 
of finished scholarship. 

“That my children may master this most noble medium of human 
expression and influence is the chiefest object of my teaching. What- 
ever else they may learn I wish them above all else to learn how to 
read, write, and speak the language of their native land, not only cor- 
rectly but with freedom and elegance. For I hold that, scholarly in 
this, they will be scholarly in all. The study of noble thought expressed 
in noble speech gives to the mind discipline and to the soul an elevation 
that can come to one from no other source. 

“These views I have taught my daughters. . . . And now, after 
three years and a half of daily recitation, their copy-lists show over 
17,000 words, each and every one of which they can spell and pronounce 
rightly, define with fulness and precision, and use correctly in a sen- 
tence. And this result has been reached without the least pressure on 
my part or burden to them.” 


The method or system employed by our author is briefly as follows: 


“Each day of the week they would take ten words of my selection, 
memorize them carefully, write them down,—which would give them 
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practise in penmanship,—commit the definition thoroughly to heart, and 
put each word in a sentence when 1, looking to me for help when 
they could not do it. That was the _ 

“Ten words a day! It was not ing—it was play to them! At the 
end of the first year they begged that I let them double the number. 
‘Why, father, it does not take half an hour for us to get our lesson!’ 
But I said, ‘No, we will ms Ay just as it is—ten words per day. Your 
progress is fast enough.’ it remained for two years. But then I 
yielded and twenty words became the lesson. ‘ 

“I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am not teachin 
child-vocabulary to my children, but the vocabulary of the Eng Lh 
language—far more abundant and complete than I had when I was 
graduated from Yale or ten years after | was graduated: a vocabulary 
that will at the conclusion of their studies number at least 20,000; 
words that are usable, words that are needed to express the thought, 
ideas, and feeling of educated people.” 


One feature of Mr. Murray’s curriculum will impress many as 
peculiar to say the least, and that is the substitution of the game of 
chess for higher mathematics. But his argument for this substitution 
is highly interesting and suggestive. All persons will admit that very 
few of the great multitude of scholars who spend weary hours ponder- 
ing higher mathematics ever require them in after life. But it is urged 
that the mental drill, the training that enables rapid concentration of 
the intellectual faculties, necessitates this expenditure of time. Mr. 
Murray contends that chess accomplishes all and more than this tedious, 
wearisome drill derived from higher mathematics. In discussing this 
subject he thus states his conclusions, after giving the reader a peep 
at the home fireside: 


“Father, who is the best educated person?’ 

“That was the question asked one evening as the class were carous- 
ing on hickory nuts and sweet cider in front of the old fireplace. 

“*He who is able to concentrate, at any instant of time, under any 
conditions of distraction, all the faculties of his mind and make the 
right decision, say the right word, or do the right deed, is the best 
educated person.’ 

“That was my answer. 

“Concentration of every power and faculty at the demand of an 
emergency. That is what enables the Lawyer to gain his case; the 
Physician to save his patient; the General to wiz the battle; the Finan- 
cier to escape disaster. And it is because the playing of Chess calls 
for concentration of all the mental faculties, and develops them more 
rapidly and to a greater degree than any other method of mental exer- 
tion known to me, that I gave it the place of higher mathematics in 
the education of my children. . 

“A boy can study a problem of Euclid with a cigarette in kis mouth 
and his body in three chairs. He couldn’t play Chess in that style. 
A girl can work out a sum in algebra and incidentally discuss the 
merits and demerits of a new hat with her chum. Her recitation the 
next day will be perfect. But if she played Chess in that mental style 
she would be beaten by a novice. And if the ability to concentrate 
one’s mind, to summon up all one’s intellectual forces to the accomplish- 
ment of a desired result, at any instant of time, under any condition 
of environment, is that form of education that is to be desired 1» fit 
a girl or boy for the realities and emergencies of life, then I do not 
hesitate to say that the playing of Chess is far and away the best 
method of doing it.” 
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Mr. Murray’s method was to acquaint his children in an agreeable 
way with the history and character of the game. Next he played with 
his daughters in this manner: Each move was discussed; then some 
great historic chess game was taken as a guide, and one of the group 
read each move made on the occasion of the game by the players. The 
teacher and child would move in accordance with the moves of the 
masters as described in the book on chess, and discuss at the same time 
the probable reasons leading to the move. In this way night after night 
the parent and his children worked out the greatest games ever 
played: 


“At the end of three months the class began to play original games, 
playing each evening, but limiting the games to one hour, sometimes 
to two hours, or again to twenty moves, with ten minutes to a move, 
the two older pupils playing against the teacher. Often our games were 
and are still conversational or class studies, the idea being that each 
move on both sides should be made with the collective knowledge of 
the entire class; and we find it a most excellent practise. 

“In this manner I have taught my children chess, and the method 
—— stands approved; for we have been playing only two years, 

ut already the two older ‘pupils, whether playing singly or in consulta- 
tion, put up a very strong game against me, a game strong enough, I 
fancy, to make most amateurs play with discretion.” 


Mr. Murray seeks to train the mind without ever wearying it. “It 
is,” he says, “unpleasant work that kills.” 

The above are but a few subjects luminously treated in this noble 
volume. Space forbids us even briefly to notice the beautiful chapters 
dealing with the family hour and its meaning, with his method of en- 
larging the vision and broadening the culture of his children by making 
them conversant with typical masterpieces of literature, with the hours 
given to Nature study, and the many other things here discussed in 
that familiar and delightful manner peculiar to all the writings of Mr. 
Murray. But it is sufficient to say that this is one of the most helpful, 
vital, and needed volumes on education that have appeared in recent 
years. It is a work that should be carefully read by every parent and 
teacher in America. 

In perusing its richly suggestive pages, crowded as they are with 
elevated, practical, and vital thought, I was impressed with the great 
opportunity for doing good that was here offered to any rich person 
who desired to bless the oncoming ages and ennoble and dignify life. 
For if, instead of endowing libraries or chairs in over-rich, conservative 
institutions of learning, some wise man among the wealthy should sup- 
ply the funds to furnish a copy of this book gratis, or free on payment 
of postage, to every teacher, parent, or minister who would simply 
sign a pledge carefully to read it, he would be doing far more good 
than he could achieve by spending a hundredfold the sum in estab- 
lishing libraries or further endowing conventional educational 
institutions. 
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THE WILL TO BE WELL. By Charles Brodie Patterson. Cloth, 
205 pp. Price, $1.00. New York: The Alliance Publishing 
Company. 


This volume is probably the clearest and most intelligent presenta- 
tion of the New Thought philosophy that has appeared. The reader is 
never at a loss to understand the author’s meaning. He is at no time 
lost in a maze of words or a labyrinth of abstruse propositions, such 
as characterize so many of the recent metaphysical works. Mr. Patter- 
son holds that we are even now in the dawn of a new age. The epoch 
that is vanishing was marked by materialism, pessimism, and infidelity. 
It was rife with discord and unrest. The eye of the world was riveted 
on material phenomena, and even in the religious world the spirit was 
subordinated to dogmatic utterances, narrow creeds, and degrading 
concepts of life that represented man, the crown and glory of creation, 
as a miserable worm of the dust. But all this is slowly passing away. 
The East is wearing the purple flush of coming dawn. 

The New Thought philosophy, though idealistic and spiritual, is 
also in accord with modern physical science and with the conclusions 
of the greatest rationalistic thinkers, in that it insists on the supremacy 
and universality of Law. This fact is well set forth by Mr. Patterson 
in the following extracts from his chapter on “The Unity of Life”: 


“In our ‘Study of the science of life, we should always bear in mind 
that the universe is governed by law, in each and every part. Nothing 
is exempt from the operation of law—from the atom to the sun. 

“When we make a careful study of law in relation to man we find 
that it is founded on love, because whenever we conform to the law of 
love every result is good—it benefits and helps us in every way, far 
beyond our anticipations; but when we act in opposition to it we get 
results that are not beneficial. The one who obeys the law is blessed; 
the one who does not obey is not blessed. 

“Put two healthy plants of the same species in boxes filled with 
earth; place them in the sunlight, water one of the plants and allow 
the other to go without water. In a number of days you will find 
one plant all shriveled up by the sun and the other growing luxuri- 
antly. The difference in their condition is due to the relation of the 
plants to the sun. One is benefited by the heat and light; the other 
through lack of care on your part has its form destroyed. The power 
that gives life to the plant can also destroy it, and so we may receive 
vitality from the omnipresent Source of all life and.yet not receive the 
fulness that is our due because of wrong relations to that Source. Our 
life is like that of the withered plant—in a condition not in accord with 
Nature. When we are in harmony with law we grow just as uncon- 
sciously, in one sense, as does the plant. 

“We make a great many useless efforts to grow, but when we under- 
stand the laws of life and conform thereto our growth is natural and 
without struggle. Yet we need to recognize the fact that we have 
something to do—to get all the knowledge of true living that we can, 
and then to make proper use of it. We are far from wise when we seek 
knowledge merely for its own sake; but we show wisdom when we 
seek knowledge that we may use it. Tt is required of us that we relate 
ourselves to the world about us in the right way. How are we related 
to it? How are we related to God and to our fellow-man? These are 
some of the great questions of life. 
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“Let us first consider our relation to God. The soul is differen- 
tiated spirit; that is, each soul contains within itself a picture (or 
image) of the great Universal Soul. All divine possibilities and all 
iV ualities are in the soul—the God love, the God life, the God power. 

he Universal Soul is the all-comprehensive Soul. Everything that is 
in God enters into the human soul; thus does God seek expression 
through the life of man. When we give expression to the godlike 
qualities within us, the individual soul comes into conscious relation- 
ship with the Universal Soul, and we begin to realize that the soul 
is at one with God—one in faith, one in purpose, and one in love. 

“We only begin to live as we realize our soul-life; then we begin 
to see the unity of life in the world about us. We see that everything 
is related to everything else and that we ourselves are related to every 
part—that there is no separation between our own lives and the lives 
of others. Our neighbor is ourself. We are members one of another. 
Only as each individual sees his relation to the great Whole does he 
become thoroughly helpful. 

“We can see, therefore, how much depends upon the way in which 
we relate ourselves to mankind. In doing for others we do for God 
and for ourselves. If this view of life were more widely taken, all 
dissensions and all ‘hard feelings,’ all bitter and unkind words, would 
pass away, and we should no more think of finding fault with another 
than of criticizing some organ of the body.” 


One of the most suggestive chapters discusses “The Dawn of a 
New Age.” Our author, after dwelling upon the prevailing note of 
materialism that has marked the epoch that is drawing to a close, points 
out the fact that scientists, laboring under the delusion that matter 
held the key to the riddle of the ages,—that in the domain of the ma- 
terial was to be found the answer to the question of man’s origin,— 
signally failed in their quest: 


“They have begun with the protoplasm and gone on up showing 
how all the different changes have taken place—how one form met 
another form and how each one was completed. Science has been 
dealing with form all the time, but it has not told us the first thing 
about the life-principle which enters into the physical organism of man 
at birth and leaves at death. Science, as it exists at the present time, 
is simply a science of form. Form has its purpose; form is the outer 
symbol ; it is the outer world, and it remains for a new science to inter- 
pret that outer world, and that will be the science of spirit. 

“Wherever there is excessive action in any direction it is always 
followed by just as excessive reaction; and when a pendulum has swung 
just so far over the materialistic side of life, it then swings just as far 
back in the other direction. Therefore, many people to-day have certain 
beliefs in regard to spiritual or psychic matters which some time they 
will have to change, because they are just as far from the truth as is 
the materialistic view. We find people taking a radical position in 
regard to some things, which is neither reasonable nor true. It is far 
from reasonable for people to say that there is no material universe 
and that they have no physicai bodies. It is not reasonable and it is 
not true when people deny the reality of sin and disease. All these 
things will have to be modified in the law of future knowledge. It is 
true that the spirit of man is the controlling part of man’s being. It 
has been taught for ages, but only within comparatively few years have 
many accepted it. The body has meant far more than the mind or the 
soul, but now in the spring- -time of a new age the spirit of man will 
mean far more than the body.” 
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This volume is so replete with sound philosophic thought, clearly 
and sanely set forth, that one is tempted to quote far more than the 
space of the notice permits; and those who are seeking thoroughly 
helpful and inspiring works—books that incite to finer and truer living, 
books full of spiritual truth and free from conventional cant or theo- 
logical dogma—will not be disappointed in this volume. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. By One of the Fools. Illustrated, cloth, 521 
pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


We think it is safe to say that no romance that appeared in the early 
eighties of the last century created such a furor or was so widely read 
by men and women who think throughout the North as “A Fool's 
Errand,” first published anonymously but afterward acknowledged to 
be the work of Judge Albion Tourgée. During the last fifteen or six- 
teen years that novel has given place to other popular works; but with 
the appearance of several stories written by Southern writers, the most 
notable of which are “Red Rock” and “The Leopard’s Spots,” the 
attention of the reading public has again been centered on the dark and 
tragic Reconstruction period in our history. The new novels for the 
most part are the work of writers who view this period only from the 
standpoint of strong Southern sympathizers, and in some instances the 
writings have been very deeply tinged with a prejudice that destroys 
the judicial temper absolutely necessary to the historian or any one 
who would faithfully portray a given period. It is well, therefore, that 
the rising generation should have the opportunity of hearing the other 
side, and in the handsome and newly published edition of “A Fool’s 
Errand” such opportunity is afforded. 

Judge Tourgée is one of the strongest, clearest, and most judicial 
novelists that America has produced in the last fifty years. His writ- 
ings are always richly worth the reading, and in “A Fool’s Errand” we 
have a really valuable historical contribution, in that he describes con- 
ditions and reveals the causes leading up to and resulting in the tragic 
years of social anarchy and murder in the South as only an eye-witness 
could do, who also possesses the breadth of vision and judicial quality 
of intellect that enable him to. see both sides of a question and appre- 
ciate the feelings of the opposition. 

The author lived in the South for seventeen years following the 
Civil War. He was an active participant in many of the stirring scenes 
of the gloomy Reconstruction days, and has pictured conditions with 
great vividness and power of expression. Though identified with one 
of the warring parties, he exhibits the rare power of rising above 
prejudice to an eminent degree—a fact that gives special value to “A 
Fool’s Errand” for those who desire to understand this important epoch 
of our history. 

In our judgment “A Fool’s Errand” is the most valuable historical 
contribution to the Reconstruction period that romance literature has 
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yet given us. Yet we would not have the reader acquaint himself with 
but one side of the story. No author is wholly impartial, and he who 
reads “A Fool’s Errand” should also read “Red Rock” or “The Leop- 
ard’s Spots.” Aside from its historical value, “A Fool’s Errand” is 
a beautiful romance and an important contribution to American fiction 
that merits a permanent place in literature. 


OOOO OOOO 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE important official announcement with which this issue 
of our magazine opens is quite in line with the ever- 
widening scope of THE ARENA’s activities. None of our regu- 
lar readers need to be told that this review is not an “organ,” 
either individual or corporate; yet the steadfast adherence to 
fundamental principles that marks its editorial policy and 
the authoritative character of its contributions cannot be 
too vigorously emphasized. These are what differentiate THE 
ARENA from other high-class periodicals and serve to distin- 
guish it in candid minds that welcome unbiased discussion of 
public questions. 

The most conspicuous feature of our Board of Associates is 
the thoroughly representative quality of its personnel. Its 
members are known, not to our constituency alone but to the 
thinking world at large, as authorities in their widely-separated 
spheres of intellectual achievement. We feel justified, there- 
fore, in asserting that no important field of human progress is 
left uncovered by THE ARENA, from month to month. Educa- 
tion and art are considered in this number respectively by two 
of our Contributing Editors, President Miller and Professor 
Stimson, whose papers have all the weight that goes with prac- 
tical knowledge and wide experience. 

Among the subjects discussed this month, not one exceeds in 
vital importance to human welfare the opening article in Editor 
Flower’s “Topics of the Times.” The “cry of the children” in 
American factories and sweat-shops is being heard by some 
whose consciences have not been seared by greed or by appre- 
hension of ruin through our merciless competitive system. The 
question of child labor is growing in urgency, as shown by Lady 
Florence Dixie in her recent open letter to President Roosevelt 
concerning the “shocking and inhuman toleration” of this 
species of barbarism in our Southern States. It would seem 
that our boasted “new industrial South” is the product of the 
labor of women and children. 

In recognition of the menace to our national welfare involved 
in this appalling situation, we shall publish in the October 
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ARENA an article by Mrs. Ricliard A. Ellis, of Florida, on “The 
Movement to Restrict Child Lavor.” It is the result of careful 
observation and diligent resca~ch, and will be found of deep sig- 
nificance in view of certain statements made by Dr. R. Warren 
Conant in his essay on “Anarchism at Close Quarters,” which 
has been held over till next month, together with Editor Flow- 
er’s second paper on “The Divine Quest,” owing to the pressure 
on our space. 

In the hope and belief that the current political mania for 
“expansion” may be divested of its imperialistic trappings, we 
present in this issue a timely article on “Our Duty in the Danish 
West Indies.” The writer, Mr. Hrolf Wisby, is a native of 
Denmark and a keen student of international events—weil 
known to American readers and well equipped for the discus- 
sion of foreign problems. His practical suggestions are worthy 
of the attention of our lawmakers ; although many of our states- 
men usually echo the stupid cry of “paternalism’’ when con- 
fronted with a proposition looking toward a rational economic 
use of governmental powers. And these are generally the 
ones who see the very acme of democratic simplicity and in- 
dividualism in a trust-fostering tariff. 

As suggested by many of the features of this number of THE 
ARENA, the “paternalism” identified with fear of the personal 
equation in government is being merged in the codperative ideal. 
It is felt by shrewd economists that, in some form, the union of 
all for each will be found to contain the remedy for our socio- 
logic ills. In many quarters this principle is already in extensive 
operation, as shown in recent issues of this magazine. A de- 
scriptive account of the Codperative Union of Great Britain 
will soon appear in these pages—written by its able general 
secretary, Mr. J. C. Gray; and W. E. Copeland, president of 
The Codperative Brotherhood of Burley, Wash., will contribute 
to our October number an article on that industrial corporation. 

In addition to the papers already announced for publication 
‘next month, a valuable essay on “Russia” is in preparation by 
Mr. James Allman, who will consider the Muscovite Empire as 
an unknown quantity in the social problem and view its internal 
and industrial condition from an entirely new standpoint. 


- J. E.M. 








